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SOLAR ENERGY —AN ALTERNATIVE 
SOURCE OF ENERGY 


K. K. ROHATGI-MUKHERJEE 


From billions of years the sun has been the only source of energy 
which the Nature has used for creating order from disorder, living from 
nonliving. Nature has perfected the machinery to store the energy as 
negative entropy (negentropy ) through photosynthesis in plants.. 
Photosynthesis is the conversion of solar energy into fixed energy in the 
form of organic compounds. Solar energy is the source of all our food. 
Those plants and animals which are incapable of photosyntheis live as 
parasites on photosynthetic plants. Photosynthesis is the conversion of 
solar énergy into organic materials, according to the following formula : 


"-- Sunlight and : : 
Carbon dioxide-}- water zrcen chlorophyll in plan chlorophyll in plant organic molecules J-oxygen 


The products of photosynthesis represent stored energy. When 
taken as food, they provide chemical energy for growth and for doing 


Ci About the Author: Dr. Mrs. K. K. Rohatgi-Mukherjee is Professor of Physical 
š Chemistry in Jadavpur University. 
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work. When burnt as fuel, they provide heat energy. Natural fibres 
like cotton and jute are also products of photosynthesis. Thus solar 


energy provides all our food, fueland fibre through photosynthesis 
“in plants. 


Modern technological society is energy based. It has conis to 
depend more and more on fossilfuel, coal, petroleum and natural gas 
produced aeons ago. The world is divided into developed, developing 
and the Third World countries on the basis of energy consumption data. . 
The increasing population and more sophisticated technologies are eating 
away the fuel reserves, the nonrenewable energy resources, at a very fast 
rate and are leading the world towards an energy crisis.. If the developing 
countries were to. meet all: their energy: requirements by these . 
nonrenewable fuéls, then by the. end ofthe century, their demand for 
oil could add upto about 30 million barrels per day (mbd). The world . 
demand may go upto 75 mbd by the year 2000. But the total sustainable, 
oil production capacity of OPEC group could be stretched only to about: 
50 mbd. It seems. inevitable that we should look for alternative sources | 
of energy to avoid the crisis. The important criteria. for such sources 
should be that it should be cheap and renewable and it should be 
available in abundance. 


Nuclear energy has been suggested as an alternative to fossil fuel. 
But it cannot be called totally renewal since it is based on world deposits 
of uranium. ` Furthermore growing difficulties: with breeder reactors 
limit the prospects of nuclear energy even if we do not. consider the 
problem of environmental pollution. The energy from fusion reaction is 
still along way to harness. . But this is the very reaction which is going - 
on in the sun; Then, is it not _better, as well as cheaper, to have the 
reaction up about 93 million miles away and tap the abundance of 
unreserved energy resource by suitable means? The wind power and 
ocean thermal energy are also consequences of solar energy. 


The amount of solar energy reaching the earth's surface per year is 
about 3x1024 Joules. The amount of organic matter synthesised annually 
by photosynthesis is- about 1.9x10!* tonnes. This is equivalent to 
3.1x10'2 J of stored energy and..represents - photosynthetic efficiency 
of 0.194. The present world fossil fuel reserves are around -0°04x10%* 
J which’ is equivalent to about 10 days supply of solar energy to earth’s 
surface and can be used only once, Therefore intensive researches 
are going on all over the -world for converting solar energy into 
usable forms of energy; | 
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As we know, solar radiation is generated by the fusion reaction 
taking place in the interior ofthe sun, (Temp 109K) in which 4 atoms 
of hydrogen füse to form one He atom converting the mass loss factor 
into energy. The surface temperature of the sun is 6000 K. "The solar 
` spectrum is substantially modified as it passes through the earths 
atmosphere. Considerable energy is lost by scattering and absorption 
even on clear days. It is effectively limited to wavelengths between 300 nm 
(near uv) and 2500 nm (middle infrared). The energy lying between 
400 nm (300 kJ enistein™*) and 700 nm. (100 kJ einstein"!) is the 
photosynthetically active portion. The range visible to human eyes also 
lies between 400. nm and 700 nm. Beyond 700 nm are the invisible heat 
rays and below 300 nm are high energy ultraviolet rays. 


Broadly speaking there are two ways of capturing solar energy : 


. (i) As thermal energy which can utilize. more or less the whole 
spectrum. The high energy quanta are degraded to low energy heat 
quanta and the whole operation is controlled by thermal devices. Thermal 
energy can be used directly or can be further converted into electrical 
energy by steam pressure. 


(ii) As light energy by absorption of light quanta or energy packets 
of characteristic wavelength by specific substances. The absorded quanta 
is directly used for doing work. These systems are known as direct 
guantu conversion devices. 


Utilization of Solar Energy in the form of Heat Energy 


Most discussions on solar energy utilization describe processes for 
collecting it as heat energy and using it for various purposes. These 
indirect methods utilize long wavelength radiations, which comprise the 
greater portion of solar spectrum. We are using the heat energy of the 
sun all the time for drying purposes—for drying clothes, for drying wood, 
for drying grains or hay or cow dung. It can be made to do more useful 
work if concentrated by suitable devices, such as flat plate collectors and 


EN 


heliostats. Mucli-talked-of solar cookers consist of a hemispherical mirror | 


. er a highly polished surface with the cooking utensil placed at the focus. 


The simplest device is a flat plate collector, which consists of a 
black-coated surfáce of such materials as can absorb most of the radiation 
falling on it. Such devices can be used for low temperature heating and 
aré effective even on cloudy days when only diffused sunlight is available. 


——————— 
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They have been used for heating and cooling of buildings and swimming 
pools. Perhaps: a more desirable application in certain parts of our 
country would be its use in the from of solar stills for obtaining potable 
water. Desalination of sea-water is an important application. 


‘In heliostat, mirrors or lenses are used to concentrate the solar 
radiation on receivers placed at the focus where its energy is absorbed as 
heat. By proper design of the concentrators, temperatures as.high as 
3500°.C has been achieved. In the U.S.A. there is a massive ongoing 
R and D programme of generating electricity through solar thermal | 
power systems. Overall conversion efficiency is low andis limited by 
thermodynamics. A whole field of heliostats are arranged: to focus 
sun's energy on a collector at the top of a 500-metre tower to reach a 
temperature of 1000°C. This heats up water to generate steam. The 
system is designed to give 300 MW of electricity from a complex consisting 
of three linked 100 MW modules by running a turbine by steam pressure. 
If the peak temperature is maintained low, in the range of 500°-600°C, 
the efficiency of conversion from thermal energy to electrical energy will 
also be less according to Carnot's principle for a heat engine, but the cost 


. of electricity may work out to be within reasonable limits. 


" 


Many ingenious solar-powered cyclic devices involving expansion, 


“contraction, or evaporation of a solid, fluid, or gas and capable of 


translating this effect into a periodic, mechanical motion are being . 
proposed for water pumping applications. Ifa simple low-cost solar 
water pump can be devised it will be of great help for irrigation work in 
arid regions where insolation is high. Wind power is also a manifestation 
of solar energy. Use of windmills for running turbines is quite ancient. 
Wind power can. be utilised for’ generation of electricity. Similarly the 
ultimate source of energy for hydroelectric power projects can be traced 
back to the sun. The evaporation of water from ocean surface with the 
subsequent precipitation on mountains creates the difference of level and 
hence the potential for work. Small. water mills are quite a common 
feature in mountainous terrains. In the ocean itself, a sufficient tempera- 
ture differential is established between the surface and the depth (30°C at 
the surface and 10°C at the depth of 300 m) that a small engine can 
be operated using expansion and condensation of fluids.like ammonia 
or freon. 


. Because of the intermittent and fluctuating nature of sunlight, subject 
to seasonal and diurnal variations, efforts are being made to devise systems 
for storing solar energy either as heat or as electricity. Storing of heat 
energy in rocks or insulated water tanks are the obvious approaches, but 
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such a storage system is very bulky. Solar or wind energy can also be 
stored by pumping water to a height which can then be utilized for doing 
work. Another way of storing heat energy is in the form of latent heat of 
fusion of some salt hydrates which have fusion temperature not much 
above room temperature. Glauber's salt and potasium flouride tetrahy- 
drate have been found to be suitable for the purpose. For storing electrical 
energy, suitable storage batteries are under consideration, the most 
commonly used being the lead-acid battery. | 


Quantum collection and conversion devices 


Photosynthesis is, of course, the primary quantum conversion device 
and uses low energy quanta to produce biomass from initial input of 
carbon dioxide and water. Wood is a good renewable source of energy. 
With energy crisis looming large, it has become quite fashionable to talk 
of ‘energy plantation’ which would produce wood fuel for the sole purpose 
"of combustion in electrical power plants. With only 2% conversion 
efficiency of light energy tó combustible and 40% efficiency of conversion 
to electricity, a 1000 MW power plant would require about 1600 acres of 
land. Therefore the only way to optimize the demand for food and fuel 
is to plant trees with high photosynthetic efficiency and large dry mass 
production. Eucalyptus, jhau, sorghum, cane-sugar and rubber plants 
can be quoted as examples. These are known as C, plants. The gene pool 
of these plants can be further improved by modern scietific techniques. 
In Malaysia yield of rubber has increased from 225 kg/ha to 2.2 ton/ha 
. in 20 years by the technique of grafting and cloning. | 


Prof. Melvin Calvin, who won the Nobel Prize for his work on 
elucidation of photosynthetic pathways in plants, is at present busy in 
novel energy-production project. He has discovered a plant called ‘gopher 
bush’ which belongs to the genus . Euphorbia which might be able to 
produce crude oil directly from the plant, more cheaply than conven- 
tional oil wells. The thick white latex contains 30-40% hydrocarbons, 
similar in many ways to crude oil. Amongst more than 3000 members of 
this widelysdistributed genus of plants many of which are found in Africa, 
may be some that could become literally “gasoline trees." Particularly 
those which can grow. in hot, dry regions can use land that is no good for 
crops or grazing. I 


Instead of using as fuel, wood and sugars can be converted into 
other useful substances such as ethanol and methane by fermentation 
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technology or by. destructive distillation. Some blue-green algae can also 


- produce hydrogen and methane. Algal pond culture might prove to be 


beneficial in more than one ways. Firstly as sewage disposal system : 
algae capture solar energy and utilize materials. from sewage and other 
waste materials to produce H, and CH, in the presence of an enzyme. 


Secondly as a source of protein: algae is a very good- source of leaf "ae 


protein with high turnover rate. Its culture is encouraged as aly food. 
It can be mixed with human. food also. 


Hydrogen is a nonpolluting storable fuel of high calorific values. 


Futuristic scenario is a shift towards hydrogen economy. Storage and. 


transmission are difficulties of large scale solar energy conversion. Hydro- 
gen is most easily transported and also has best environmental implications. 
Many procedures are being developed for photolysis or photo-elec- 
trolysis of water to` produce hydrogen gas. Although splitting of water 
requires quite high energy but plants dó it by. using low energy red light 


quanta,. The photoelectrochemical conversion using semiconductor 
| eléctródés has been found to be very convenient and require 1.23 eV energy 
|. only. Direct solar conversion of waterinto hydrogen and electricity has 


been achieved by using p-type cathode and n-type anode. If the potential 
difference between electrons in the conduction band of the cathode and ` 
holes in the valence. band of the anode is larger than the required 1.23 V 
plus any needed overpotential, and external resistance may be included in 
the circuit. This will produce the iR drop and cell potential and can be 
used to provide electric power over and above the photofuel H, gas. 
The experimental efficiency is 0.1% and needed efficiency for commercial 
uses is some 5-10% which i in not difficult to achieve mih intensive research 
on electrode materials. 


The first prototype of sieht cell was ‘devised by Honda and his 
group in Japan in 1972, using single crystel of TiO, as the- anode and 
platinum as the.cathode. ° But efficiency was very low. Improved 
efficiency was Observed by using CdS coated with Ti0.. Most efficient 


materials found so far are p-CdTe as cathode and SrTiO, as anode. 


Other combinations are n-Ti0;/p-CdTe, n-T (0. /p-GaP, n-SrTiO, /p-CdTe 
and SrTiO; [p-GaP in 1 M NaoH. -- 


If a redox electrolyte is used between semiconductor electrodes it 
is called wet photovoltaic cells. Liquid junction cells cari use polycrys- 
talline materials. rathar than single crystals favoured for solid cells 
because liquid junctions are easily formed. These cells are ‘less expensive 
materials and are easier to make than all solid cells, whilst having long . 


Lus 
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lifelimes. Still another set of wet devices are called photogalvanic cells 
in which the aqueous solution of dyes in between the electrodes is the 
light absorbing medium. Transient photoredox reaction creates energy 
rich intermediates and the chemical reaction of such intermediates on the 
electrode surface developes an electrical potential. Such cells have no, 
storage capacity. A good example of such cells is iron-thionine solar 
cell. The main problem with such cells is prevention of back reaction 
inthe bulk of solution. Efforts are being made to construct synthetic 
membranes which can separate the transient species as, Nature does in 
photosynthetic apparatus. Many other- photochemical reactions which 
are reversible and endergonic has been utilized for storage of light: 
energy. j | P 

. The dazzling success of putting solar-powered satellite in the earth's 
orbit about twenty years ago has established the reality of solar electricity. 
Astronauts use this electricity for. all their requirements. The silicon solar 
cells are still the most efficient man-made device for capturing solar 
energy. The only snag in their wide-scale use is their high cost. -Efforts 
are in full swing to increase the efficiency of conversion and reduce the 
cost of production in order to make them cost-effective. Then they can 
be utilized for ‘terrestrial farming’ of solar radiation. Vast arrays .of 
photovoltaic cell panels in desert areas, where solar insolation is high but 
hydroelectricity is unapproachable, are the real answer to the problem. 
Solar cells might prove useful in rural economy also, for operating 
irrigation pumps, for running tractors and other small agroimplements. 


Studies made for the United Nations Environmental Programme 
(UNEP) show that if solar, wind and biomass (SWB) are the only sources 
of energy locally available, then electric power on a small scale could be 
produced by harnessing each of these sources through proven technological 
devices which are commercially “available and the output from each of 
them could be integrated and stored in a battery bank of lead accumula- 
tors, The various devices and the storage bank could be installed at a 
Rural Energy Contre (REC) within a particular village and power supplies 
_ tapped for various uses as and when required. The system design could 
provide for the direct- supply from each source without going through 
the storage bank. ‘As for the requirements of-energy for cooking either 
biogas from anaerobic fermentation of animal -wastes and compressed 
into cylinders, or solid charcoal obtained from low temperaure pyrolysis 
of crop “residues and agricultural wastés, could be used as fuel in place of 
firewood and dung. UNEP is- sponsoring the establishment of three 
RECS of this kind for demonstration. 
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In technically advanced countries like the U.S.A. roof-top collections 
are envisaged to meet major fraction of the electricity needs for the 
household. One such project claims to produce in an average of 20 
killowatt hour a day of energy. The sunpower flows in a set of 9-12 volt 
lead acid batteries connected in series to deliver 110 volt current for 
immediate consumption or stroage, the total storage capacity being 9 
kilowatt-hour. A fantastic ‘extrapolation of this roof-top collector 
experiment is a proposal to setupa huge solar satellite, equipped with 
mounting mirrors of solar cells with a surface area of 32 sq. km. to 
generate electricity which will be converted into microwave radiation. 
The satellite, when put into a synchronous earth orbit 36,000 kilometre | 
above the equator, will appear stationary relative to earth and will beam 
microwave radiation on to a receiver continuously at a constant rate, day 
and night, except for about one hour around midnight when the statellite 
passes through theearth's shadow. The annual collection of solar energy 
would be enormous! Sure enough, the Sun is Man's future source of 
energy. 

. Butone thing is clear that although sun appears to be benevolent in 
showering its bounty on us, we must change our lifestyle and economise 
on.energy.to preserve our ecosystem and in turn to preserve ourselves. 
The only solution appears to be is to put a halt to the trend of our present 


day technoculture and strive towards a ‘steady state economy’ based on 
sunlight. l EE 


LANDSCAPE AND FIGURES IN HARDY'S 
THE RETURN OF THE NATIVE. 


` SUDESHNA CHAKRAVARTY 


In his Life, in talking of his admiration for the later Turner, Hardy 
remarks “I feel Nature is played out as a Beauty but not as a Mystery. 
The ‘simply natural is interesting no longer." He feels that each of 
Turner's paintings is “a landscape plus a man's soul".* Elsewhere, in 
talking about the Impressionists, Hardy comments, “The Impressionist 
school is strong. It is even more suggestive in the direction of literature 
than in that of art .. .....their principle is, as I understand it, that what 
you carry away with you from the scene is the true feature to grasp—in 
other words, what appeals to your own individual eye and heart in 
particular."? This stress on a creative vision, this distrust of the “simply 
natural", may partly explain what Hardy is trying to do in the famous 
overture to The Return of the Native. This opening chapter has provoked 
contrary reactions. Where to some it is one of the finest things that 
Hardy ever wrote, others find it pretentious and over-done. True enough, 
Hardy here is trying to write impressively. But what he is trying to do 
is to project a series of very deeply felt impressions. He is attempting to 
catch the mood that Egdon evokes at the moment of evening—“‘at this 
transitional point of its nightly roll into darkness”. Haggard, brooding, 
sombre, “full of a watchful intentness", ‘“‘singularly colossal and 
mysterious in its swarthy monotony”, with “a lonely face, suggesting 
tragical possibilities" ?...like the woods of The Woodlanders, the landscape 
is a powerfully evoked presence, growing on the borderline between 
reality and myth. Like all Hardy's landscapes also, the heath gains in 
resonance from being seen in the newly acquired Victorian perspective of 
geological time. Its life stretches back to dim antiquity—beside the 
enormous time-scale the present seems to be reduced to insignificance. 


But what is worth noting is that the landscape is being seen through 
the eye of an observer, whose presence is very precisely indicated—“To 
incline on a stump of thorn in the central valley of Egdon, between 
afternoon and night, as now; where the eye could reach nothing of the 
world. outside the summits and shouldérs of the heathland’’+—the 


© About the Author: Miss Sudeshna Chakraborty B.A., (Cal et Cantab) lecturers 
i , in English Dept. of this University. 
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observing eye is ubiquitous in Hardy. This is a typical situation, where a 
hypothetical observer surveys a scene from a particular vantage point. 
The characteristic quality of this narrative eye is its extreme mobility— 
it moves in from a lofty aerial survey to a closer view, from the general 
mass to more specifically delineated contours, from the humbling 
perspectives offered by the vast empty heath to more precise detail, giving ` 
other dimensions to the scene. Our gaze now shifts to the highway—the 
mark of man—whose whiteness stands out against the blackness of the 
heath. And the vast heath becomes reduced to human proportions—the 
white highway stretches out “like the parting on a head of black hair".? 

“Humanity appears on the scene", as Hardy says—the emptiness is broken 
up, for a solitary man appears, walking on the road—the road where so 

many of Hardy's human dramas begin. The Mayor of Casterbridge, The 
Woodlanders, Tess of the D'Urbeivilles—all begin with a road. The eye 
focuses on a old man walking along the road, on his glazed hat, brass 
buttons—‘‘One would have said that he had been,in his day, a naval 

officer of some sort or another"5— Would have said'"—note the uncertain 

tone. This observer has no divine omniscience like the reader, he must 

draw his own conclusions from the visual clues that he is offered, give us 
his own personal impressions. Now the vantage-point shifts-—the task of 
observation is taken up by one of the characters in the novel itself; The 
hypothetical observer. relinquishes his role in favour of the old man, one 

of the participants in the human drama. The effect is one of immediacy, 

a feeling of being drawn into the narrative. With the old man we see a 

moving speck—-a spot of lurid red, which stands out against the gloom of 
the heath. Colour, movement have entered the empty bleak scene. The 
vast sweeping vistas have been scaled down. We move nearer, and 

discern the moving spot to be the spring-van of a reddleman. And with 

.this van containing the sleeping Thomasin begins a very particular 

individual human drama. This whole movement is very typical of Hardy. 

A typical Hardy situation has one character in the role of observer, 
overlooking another scene—a scene exposed but not revealed. - It is for 
him to guess at its true meaning. It is the thoughtful scrutiny of an 
unseen observer who can only give us his impressions of the scene. 
Instead of thé static position of the naturalist (we bear in mind Hardy's . 
suspicion of the naturalist stance) we have an extremely mobile vision—a 
continuous shift of vantage point, of visual perspectives. These do not 
cancel out each other but are rather juxtaposed—at his best Hardy is able 
to hold the different perspectives in tension. These. notions of viewpoint 
ahd perspective can be linked up with his whole notion of the novel as 
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series of seemings" (both these words are | important), a series of personal 
impressions, instead of the certitudes, the definite moral judgements and 
intellectual commitments required of omniscience. 


A very apt visual image may be found in the play of firelight on 
the group around the bonfire—'*The permanent moral-expression on each 
face it was impossible to discover, for asthe nimble flames towered, 
nodded, and swooped through the surrounding air, the bolts of shade 
and flakes of light upon the countenances of the group changed shape 
and position endlessly”. In fact here we note the typical movement of 
drawing in closer from an overall survey. At first the effect is one of 
distancing. The play of firelight transforms the men’s faces into grotes- 
ques, existing and then being obliterated by the play of light and 
shadow—‘All was unstable, quivering as leaves, evanescent as lightning. 
Shadowy eye-sockets suddenly turned into pits of lustre, a lantern-jaw 
was cavernous, then it was shining, wrinkles were emphasized to ravines 
or obliterated entirely by a changed ray’’,—‘‘Pits’’, “caverns”, “ravines” 
—is man becoming indistinguishable from ‘the inanimate world? But 
the eye does not stay still, it moves in closer for a sharper focus on one 
particular face—‘“‘not really the mere chin and nose that it appeared to 
be, but an appreciable quantity of human countenance" "—no longer a 
shadowy grotesque, but an old man warming himself in the heat, 
breaking out into dance and song—and again, moving into still 
more minute particulars—not just man, humanity in the abstract, 
but one particular man with his distinctive identity—Grandfather 
Cantle. | 

Let us go back to the opening scene. The emptiness and stillness 
have been broken up. Egdon is no longer just the timeless expanse— 
on its surface human figures have been discerned—the suggestion of a 
very particular individual drama. Now the role of the secret but 
interested and thoughtful observer is once again. shifted, this time being 
taken up by-Diggory Venn the reddleman.  His.eye moves away from 
the road back to the heath, and sees another figure—and once again 
there is a shift of prespective. Up to this time, the emphasis had been 
on the timelessness and emptiness of the Heath, the way it transcended 
and ignored individual life. Yet now the most arresting feature of the 
scene—indeed, "'the pole and axis of this heathery world" is the man- 
made barrow, and, on the barrow, the solitary figure, and it is this figure 
which gives the finishing touch to the picture—“such a perfect, delicate, 
and necessary finish did the figure give to the dark pile of hills that it 
seemed to be the only justification of their outline". The whole scene is 
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a unity, a perfect composition. The observer is tempted to think that 
the figure is inseparable from the landscape, like it, static and motionless. 
“The form wasso much like an organic part of the entire motionless 
structure that to see it move would have impressed the mind as a strange 
phenomenon. Immobility being the chief characteristic of the whole 
which the person formed part of, the discontinuance of immobility in 
any quarter suggested confusion. 


Yet that is what happened. The figure perceptibly gave up its 
fixity, shifted a step or two, and turned around. The figure refuses 
to be fixed in any formal pictorial composition. In moving it is asserting 
its autonomy, its own, seperate, independent life. It moves away, its 
place being taken up by a whole group of burdened figures. Once again 
the observer has to revise his impressions of the scene— "The imagination 
ofthe observer clung by perference to that vanished, solitary figure, 
as to something more interesting......than these newcomers, and uncons- 
ciously regarded them as intruders. But they remained, and established 
themselves.” Soon the dark gloomy heath lights up with bonfires so 
arrestingly compared to wounds in a black hide. Andto Hardy there is 


something Promethean about these fires—an act of rebelliousness against 
the cold darkness. 


What we have in these first few pages is a movement, in typical 
Hardy fashion expressed in sharply visual terms, which is really central 
to the Wessex novels. Through the mobile alternation of shifting visual 
perspectives, we are made aware of the tension between the landscape 
and the human figure, the flow from the grandiose panorama to the 
social group. It is now a routine gesture to talk about Egdon, this 
“vast tract of unenclosed land", as the chief character in the novel. 
The classic statement of this view of course occurs in the brilliant but 
often perverse study by Lawrence, who finds in Egdon the only perma- 
nent value in the novel—‘‘Egdon whose dark soil was strong and crude 
and organic as the body of a beast", which persists though individual 
lives are destroyed—‘‘Here is the deep black source from which all these 
little contents of life are drawn. And the contents of the small lives are 
spilled and wasted. There is savage satisfaction in it. Such a powerful 
black fecundity is working there that what does it matter?” Itis Clym 
who is to be blamed for failing to perceive this dark, instinctual life of 
Egdon, instead regarding it just as “the tract of common land, produc- 
ing familiar rough herbage, and having some few unenlightened 
inhabitants”. Man’s moral life and struggle is pathetic, even ridiculous, 
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a “little human morality play" set beside the “vast incomprehensible 
pattern of some primal morality’’.® 


Yet the initial movement of the novel rejects the fallacies of a 
separate Nature out there—of an opposition of the heath and society. 
The flow of narrative from the landscape to the bonfire group is a 
continuous one. Despite the metaphysical airs that blow about Egdon, 
despite Hardy's speculations in the Preface about the possibility of this 
being the heath of Lear, the legendary king of Wessex, Egdon is- also 
very much a tract of land where men live, walk about, work for their. 
living, gather together for scenes of communal festivity. That this heath 
is not just a metaphysical abstraction, becomes obvious when we note 
the very precise reference to the furze-cutter in the very first page. 
Against the “nightly roll into darkness" which gives Egdon its aura of 
mystery and solemnity is set the figure of the furze-cutter, for whom this 
hour on the heath has very different connotations—‘Looking upwards, 
a furze-cutter would have been inclined to continue work; looking 
down, he would have decided to finish his work and go home".*? Work 
enters very early into the novel. This is a place of economic reality, 
where men cut furze and gain a living, and not just a romantic wilderness. 
Like all Hardy's landscapes, it is important that one should be sharply 
aware of the presence of Egdon, of the inescapable physical presence 
of a space within which the novel is confined, within which the characters 
have to work, produce, suffer and learn, with which they must come to 
terms. The space is therefore also a social space—the mobility of vision 
rejects the possibility of nature as an alternative to society. The 
\narrative refuses to allow a single fixed response to the heath. Rather, 
we note a divergence between the romantic expectations and terrors of 
the heath and the actual complex human relations to it. Within this 
specific physical space there is a possibility of a variety of experiences. 
The monstrous possibilities of the heath become actualized in Wildeve 
and Eustacia, to whom the heath can only seem a prison, who’ vainly 
try to escape from its restrictions. But to those who accept the realities 
of the heath Egdon is neither a prison nor an Arcadia—to Thomasin 
itis simply a ‘‘nice wild place to walk in".!! Similarly, in The Wood- 
landers it is the aliens, Mrs. Charmond and Fitzpiers who find the 
woods dull, depressing and terrifying. 


One notes that both Eustacia and Mrs. Charmond are idis: plagued 
by ennui. The ideal relationship of man and nature, that of "intelligent 
intercourse," can only come through work. As Raymond Willicms has 
rightly pointed out, work enters Hardy's novels more decisively than in 
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any other. English novels. Henry James’ somewhat patronising remark 
that Far from the Madding Crowd has for its most genuine quality “a 
_ certain aroma of the meadows and lanes, and a natural relish for harvest- 
ings: and sheep-shearings" in fact points to a very essential element of the 
novel-—the vivid sense of a shared communal work: It is.his very close 
involvement with his work that gives Oak his inner strength, his intimate 
knowledge of Nature, his ability to read the messages sent by the “Great 
Mother" presaging the storm. The "Great Mother"—1o Oak, despite his 
own misfortunes Nature is no sinister foe. Against the storm, the raging 
of an infuriated Universe, the covering and thatching go on—Gabriel and 
Bathsheba worki ng together and coming together through their shared 
work. Giles Winterbourne, covered with the marks of his work, can be 
elevated to mythic stature—"'He -rose upon her memory as the fruit-god 
and the wood-god in alternation ; sometimes leafy and smeared with 
green lichen, as she had seen him among the boughs of the plantations ; 
sometimes cider-stained and starred with apple pips, as she had met him 
on his returns. from cider-making in Blackmoor Value."*? In The 
Woodlanders the woods have contrary aspects—they are harmonious, 
health-giving, at times almost magical, yet also at the same time the scene 
of a brutal evolutionary struggle, where trees wrestle for existence rubbing 
wounds into each other. The contrary perspectives are held in delicate 
balance. The relationship of man and nature can take on a sombre note, 
as in South’s neurotic obsession with the tree that ultimately causes his 
death. Yet at its most sublime, it results in perfect accord —'*Marty - 
South alone......had approximated to Winterbourne's level of intelligent 
intercourse with Nature." In their "reading" of what Hardy describes as 
“this wondrous world of sap and leaves" they find a bond, a perfect 
relationship expressed through the rhythms of a work that is shared —"they 
-had planted together and together they had felled"!3-—a sense of mutuality 
which is only realised through their collaboration in work, and a work that 
is among the woods, closely linked to the natural world. Work, personal 
relationship, harmony with the natural world—all become integrated in 
` one complex feeling—a movement illustrating the totality of Hardy’s 
vision. What is. so valuable, as Raymond Williams says, is the shared 
work, the sense and warmth of people living together in work and in love, 
in the physical reality of a place. 


The “intelligent intercourse" is the ideal relationship between the 
' landscape and the human figure. It is not a mindless merging of the two, 
an annihilation of the human identity in a dark incomprehensible natural 
force. Let us go back to that silhouette on Egdon Heath. Against the 
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brooding stillness of the heath the human figure stood upright, asserting 
its obdurate reality, starkly and stubbornly standing out against the soft 
obliterations of the heath. And the upright figure moved, breaking up 
the stillness of the scene. The tension between the landscape and the 
figure becomes expressed through those contrasts so brilliantly analysed by 
Tony Tanner in his article on “Colour and Movement in Tess of the 
D'Urbervilles"—the tension between stillness and movement (the inert 
heath and the moving figure), between the horizontal and the vertical (the 
level land and the upright form). At times this tension is lost, and man 
does seem to become lost in the vast flatness of the land. Clym at 
. moments feels drained of his individuality, absorbed by the heath, its 
“oppressive horizontality" giving him a “sense of bare equality with, and 
no superiority to asingle living thing under the sun."!* At times the 
return of the. native might seem to havea certain inevitable nullity—a 
futility, nothing but regression. A simple return to Egdon would mean a 
total rejection of all that- Clym has learnt elsewhere. But Egdon is not 
idyllic perfection—it is also a place of ignorance and superstition, where 
Eustacia can be pricked in the arm for being a witch. The need for 
change is never denied. Hardy is not condoning the sentimental but 
sterile primitivism of which Clym is at times guilty, as when he looks 
down from the heights and feels a certain “barbarous satisfaction"!5 at 
the futile attempts to cultivate the land, the adjective “barbarous” 
pointing to Hardy’s disapproval of such a sentiment. And so in his, work 
as furze-cutter he is reduced to “a brown spot in the midst of an olive 
green gorse, and nothing more”—‘‘a mere parasite of the heath fretting its 
surface ..as a moth -frets a garment".!* One can compare this to Tess 
crawling over the stony landscape of Flintcomb Ash like a fly. Does 
individual man become lost in the vastness of the heath?  Bustacia too 
is drawn into the undifferentiated levelness of the earth. At the end she 
returns to the barrow—‘‘Eustacia at length reached Rainbarrow and stood 
still there to think. , She sighed bitterly and ceased to stand erect, 
gradually crouching down under the umbrella as if she were drawn into 
the Barrow by a hand from underneath".!" Her period of motion ends, 
and atthe same time, she ceases to hold herself erect, sinking down into 
the earth, merging with the heath. Yet the narrative does not end here, 
in stillness and levelness. The story pushes forward, to what Hardy 
calls “the inevitable movement onwards":$ to those who endure, like 
Clym, who moves beyond the vast impassivity, climbs Rainbarrow, and 
once again stands erect, looking down from the heights. After all, he 
progresses beyond the furze-cutting stage, and becomes an itinerant 
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preacher. It is true that the end is muted, the tone hesitant. His success 
is a qualified one—yet his vocation of preacher is not as barren as it is 
often made out to be—it is meant to command our sympathy and respect. 
Man is still at the summit. It is important that we do not end with the 
deaths on the heath and in the weir but move beyond to see once again 
the vertical human figure silhouetted against the sky—a visual assertion of 
man's superiority. We end where we had begun. Yet there are significant 
differences. It is no longer the bleakness of approaching winter but 
summertime, not the mysterious gloom of evening but the daylight world. 
From the distance this seems to be a motionless solitary figure on the . 
heights, but a closer look tells us that the figure is not static, it is speaking, 

and round it are gathered men and women. This is no solitary who 

draws away at the approach of other figures— rather, he has chosen this 
elevated position to attract attention and draw people to him. The heath 

has become an arena for discourse. The mobile eye of the narrator has 

taken us through different visual perspectives. Egdon the romantic 

wilderness has also become a gathering place for men and women, part of 

the public world. 
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JATAPU TRIBE OF THE ANDHRA PRADESH 
` PLAINS—A STUDY OF LINGUISTIC 
ACCULTURATION 


SYAMA PRASAD DATTA 


The people and their demographic profile : 


The people belonging to the Jatapu or Jatapu Dora tribal commu- 
nity who are,'at present inhabited in the Srikakulam district of Andhra 
Pradesh (spreading over its agency areas and the plains) are originally 
the migrants of the late 18th century from the Koraput district of the 
Orissa state. Their decennial growth in different censuses bear testimony 
to their such gradual settlement. From the three consecutive censuses 
of 19511, 1961” and 1971? it is evident that the return of Jatapu as 
mother tongue has considerably been reduced from the Orissa state in 
keeping with the rise in the state of Andhra Pradesh. In the following 
are displayed a picturesque assessment of the demographic situation of 
the Jatapu speaking people :— 


JATAPU SPEAKING PEOPLE 


Censuses Total return in Return in the ` Return in the 
All India level State level District level 
1951 37,518 Orissa 8,204 Koraput 8,204 
- Andra 
Pradesh 29,314 Srikakulam 23,973 
(falling in the 
North Madras Visakhapat- 
Division of the tanam 5,340 
Madras state) 
1961 19,183 Andra 
Pradesh 19,183 Srikakulam > 19,183 


197 36,450 Andhra | 
l . Pradesh 36,450 Srikakulam 36,450 


D About the author: Dr. Syama Prasad Dutta works in the Language Division, ` 


Government of India. 
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- The Social Organisation 


The society of the Jatapu is patriarchal. The family names are— 
Lommakai, Arika, Appera, Mandige, Kumbharika, Hemmarika etc. and ` 
these run through the male line. Joint family system is most common 
till the father is alive otherwise parents usually live with the youngest son. 


Monogamy is the only acceptable form of marriage in the society 
and it must be within the consanguineous relation. A man has right 
as well as obligation to marry his cross-cousin as mother's brother's 
‘daughter or father's sister's daughter. Ifa marriagable daughter marries 
some other person that man has to pay compensation to the cross-cousin 
male. In case of inter-caste marriage or illicit conjugal relation the 
society outcastes the persons. involved. Divorce is prohibited. Widow 
marriage is a socially approved phenomenan and generally the husband's 
younger brother is the right claimant for the marriage. 


Political Organisation ` 


Each Jatapu Dora hamlet has a separate council and the elderly | 
people give judgment as the headmen to any offence of unsocial nature. 
When the offence is proved the council decides punishment in cash of 
about Rs. 25/- or in. kind (one cow and 20 seers of rice) which will be 
utilized for feast of the council members and other village elders. 


Religion and Rituals 


They are the Hindus (unorthodox) in religion. They worship bumi 
talli (The Earth mother) and āgås tani (The Sky father). Besides 
these, they worship several gods and dead ancestors offering fowl to 
protect the femily from danger. | 


A few of their main festivals are püsa pandoy (the pusya festival), 
Zaker deyam (the Vaisák festival held at the foothills), Karat pandoy 
(the hunting festival held in the month of Caitra). 


The Jatapu, when dead, according to the age or social status, is 
„either cremated or burried. The old people and the village chiefs are 
generally cremated. 


Material Culture and Art 


The Jatapus make their drinking vessels with dried gourds after 
; „taking out the pulp inside. They use dumni for drinking liquor through - 


Re 
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the opening in the edge of the gourd tube and dipa to carry liquor. 
They make their-ploughs. They prepare also bamboo mats. 


Their dress is in no way different from the other tribes. A male 
uses a loin cloth in the lower part of the body and a female does wear 
saries covering from shoulders down to the knees. 


The Jatapu women wear nose and ear rings and a bead necklace. 
Men wear necklace made of beads neatly cut and designed from the 
dried bamboo stalks. ` 


They keep their houses clean. The floor of the house is almost 
regularly poe with cowdung and water. 


Basic Economy 


The Jatapus live essentially on cultivation at the foothills and the 
river beds. They do the work.of cultivation either in their own lands or 
in the land of others on a dialy. wage ‘basis. In the of-season most of them 
are to depend on money-lenders who take back the money with 25% 
interest after the new crops are harvested. The farmer has to sell the 


product at a lower price to the money-lenders or to the co-operative 
society in Govt. rates. 


Trénds of literacy. and incidence of bilingualism 


Their progress of literacy is almost negligible. Only two persons are 
reported to have been able to write names. a 


Compared to this very poor reflection of litaracy the incidence of 
bilingualism is rather conspicuous which may be due to the fact they are 
in pervading contact with the dominant language speaking people of the 
soil they live in, as their -agricultural labourers. The three decennial 
censuses report about their return of Telugu as the first subsidary language. 
The nevt one is oriya. Below are presented the bilingualsituation of the 
Jatapus in a tabular form : 


Total return in Total return of persons Subsidary Languages 


Censuses all India knowing subsidary with their strength 
| level language in percentage 
1951 37,518 20,970 . Telugu—53.10% 4 
mE | Oriya— .03% 
1961 19,183 10,456 Telugu—53.80% 5 
| - Other Languages 109 
1971 36,450 23,180 ^ Telugu—63.50% ° 
a Oriya—10 
ft 
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Earlier works on Jatapu 


Sri Sudhi Bhuson Bhattacharya's ‘Konda Language—Grammar and 
Vocabulary’ and Dr. Bh. Krishnamurty’s ‘Konda or Kibi~A Dravidian 
Language: are the two researches connected with the Jatapus and their 
Speech. Sri Bhattacharya has opined, “Konda Dora is the name of an 
interesting primitive tribe living mostly in the eastern and southern parts 
of the Koraput district of Orissa. From the linguistic point of view they 
can be divided into three sections. Those who live in the south, near the 
Reddy area, generally have Telugu as their mother tongue (Fürer Von 
Haimendorf, 1945). There is a second section of the tribe, called Konda 


poroja, who can now speak no other language than the local form of ' 


Oriya. But the third section of the Konda, with whom we are concerned 
here are those who speak a distinct Dravidian tongue of their own." 
Dr. Krishnamurty holds, “The Kivi (plural Kuvina) are also known by 
several local titles in the Andhra Pradesh area, viz. Samanta, and Jatapu 
Dora and Kondu. bs 


Present investigation and linuistic findings 


The present investigation was done in the villages of Katturu (of 
Parvathipuram taluk), Gomma, Kondara (of. Bhadragiri taluk) falling in 
the plains of the Srikakulam district and Gotlabhadra of Orissa state in 
the year 1970. In the above mentioned places altogether 15 informants 
of both sex and different age groups were contacted and from them about 
1500 words, 400 sentences and 4 stories were collected. After analysis of 
the field data the writer could find the following results with regard to 
acculturation. 


1. The speech of the Jatapu speaking people ‘has striking similari- 
ties with Telugu language in all its aspects at the structural level. 

2. The speech of the Jatapu speaking people, at the vocabulary 
level is 29.01% common with Telugu and Konda 6.10% only with Telugu 
and 9.90% only with Konda in 162 diagnostic word-items and out of these 
total 162 word items about 19.13% have sourced from Indo-Aryan. 


Jatapu of the plains have (1) the vowel phonemes i,¢,4,a,u and o. 
Each: vowel has a lengthened counterpart which is attested essentially 
initially and medially and rarely finally. The words, except the borrowed 
ones, end with a vowel. All these vowel phonemes, exeept a and à, are 
among the main phonemes of Telugu language. The vowels may be 
phonetically represented as : 


CREU 62° 


NN A e 
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FRONT MID BACK 
‘Short Long Short Long  — Short Long 
High i i: u u: 
Mid e e: a à: o o: 
Low a a: 


2. the consonantal phonemes—p, b, t, d, t, d, k, g, ts, tsh, dz c, ch, j, h, 
S; Z, S, 1, 1 r, r, R, m, n, n, ü, vand y. The dental affricates (ts, tsh, dz) 
and the palatal affricates (c, ch, j) occur conditinally i.e. the palatal 
before the front vowels and the former before all other vowels 
and the retroflex stop d in the non-initial position is retained as 
the retroflex flap r in the Gotlabhadra village of Orissa. In Telugu, only 
the sound r does not occur and the rest are exactly the same. The conso- 
nants of Jatapu are phonetically charted below. 


Bilabial Dental Alveolar Retroflex Palatal Velar | Glottdl 
Stop pb t d t d k g 
(Unv. 4- V.) 
Affricate ts dz c j 
(Unv.-- V.) 
Aspirated tsh ch 
Fricative | 
Slit V. . | ^ h 
Grove 
(Unv. 4- V.) 
Nasal m 
Lateral 
Flap 
Trill 
Semi Vowel v | | : y. 


w. 


On the grammatical aspect, the speech of the Jatapu speech people 
has— 
1. two numbers (Sg. and pl.) and pl. is the base form+-lu (for human 
beings), 4- -lu (for non-human beings) for which Telugu has only -lu. | 


à. two genders (masc. and fem.) and affix for the masc. is prefixed 
mága-, for the fem. is prefixed āra- (except in kinship terms) which are 
moga- and ada- respectively in Telugu. | 

3. Six cases including nom. and the suffixes are same as those of the 
3rd person pronoun. In Telugu also the case affixes for acc./dat., instr., 
abl, gen. and loc. are equally similar to those of the 3rd personal 


LI 


* Y 
pronoun. "m-— rA 
4 . , 
1 2 X . z 


- 
Nut 
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To cite a few examples, s i 
JATAPU TELUGU 
Sg. pl. Sg. pl. 
Numbers: aka akalu aku ` &kulu 
(leaf) (leaves) (leaf) (leaves) 
gurrámu gurrámulu . gurramu gurramulu 
(horse) (horses) (horse) (horses) 
galu galulu galu galulu 
| (daughter) (daughters) (daughter) (daughters) 
Genders:  — Masc. |. fem. Masc. Fem. 
mágamansi aramansi mogamansi adamansi 
(man) ` (woman) (man) (woman) 
magapilli arapili - mogapilli adapilli 
(he-cat) (she-cat) (he-cat) (she-cat) 
A few grammatically irregular but semantically significant forms are 
JATAPU TELUGU à 
masc. fem. masc. fem. 
tammuru chelle tammudu chelle 
(brother) (sister) (brother) (sister) 
pendta, vártà lsi, pendlamu varta pendiamu 
(husband) (wife) (husband) (wife) ` 
Cases : JATAPU TELUGU 
acc. /dat. -ni, -ki -ni, -ki 
instr. -chë -chëta 
abl. -nundi -nundi 
` gen. -ni | -ni 
loc. -paina -paina 


"The pronouns in Jatapu and Telugu are personal, demonstrative, 
interrogative, reflexive or intensive. The case affixes used in the personal 
pronouns (1st, 2nd and 3rd) are a little different from those used in other 
types of pronouns. The variant pronominal bases are 


| JATAPU 
Personal. sg. p. . 
nénu (1) memu (we) ` 
. nivu (thou) miru (you) 
vadu, (he/ —  vàru, vandlu 


varu she) (they) 


TELUGU 
sg. pi. i 
nénu (D — emu (we) 
nivu (thou) miru (you) 
vadu (he/ vandlu, vàru. 
she) 


... (they) 
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` 


Proximate vidv, viru viru vidu . viru (these, 
Demos- (this, masc.) (these, masc.) (this, masc.) (masc.) 
rative ime (this, viru (these ime (this | viru (these 
fem.) fem.) ` fem.) fem.) 
idi . ivu idi ) ivu 
(this nt.) (these,.nt.) (this, nt.) (these, nt.) 
JATAPU TELUGU 
Sg. Pi, Sg. Pl. 
Remote Vadu (that) vàru vadu (that, vàru (those 
Demonstrative varu masc.) (those, masc.) (masc), masc.) 
ame varu ame (that, varu 
‘(that, fem.) (those, fem,) fem.) (those, fem.) 
adi àvi . . adi avi 
| (that, nt.) (those, nt) (that, nt) (those, nt.) 
Interrogative — yevádu(who] yeváru - . yevádu yevaru 
yeváru {m/f} (who, m/f) (who, m/f) (who, m/f) 
yedi yevi ^ yedi . yeyi 


(who nt.) ` (who, nt.) (who, nt.) (who, nt.) 
Intensive | 


The final -u or -i of a pronoun changes to -e in the formation of 
intensive pronouns. These are, 


JATAPU ` | TELUGU 
néne (I myself) nene (I myself) 
mire (you, yourself) . mire ^^ (you, yourself) 
ade ,  (thatverything) ade (that very thing) 


The above referred to forms take the following case affixes to form 
the pronominal declensions. | 


JATAPU  — TELUGU 


Sg. PI. Sg. Pl, f 

acc./dat. -nu, ku -mu, -ku -nu, -ku, nu, -ku 
- (1st & 2nd P.) (ist & 2nd P.) (1st & 2nd P) (Ist & 2nd P.) 
-ni, -ki -mi, -ki -ni, -ki -mi, -ki 
(3rd & Others) (3rd &Others) (3rd & (3rd & 
. Others)  . Others) 

instr. «che: . — -ché, -chéta 
abl.  .nundi. ` | -nundi 
geni. -ni | -ni 
loc. -pài (ist & 2nd P.) =~ -pai (Ist & 2nd P.) 


 -páina (3rd & Others) -paina (3rd & Others) 
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Jatapu of the plains possesses three types of verbs —Auxiliary, 
Positive and Negative ; ; three tenses— Present, Past and Future, Progressive 
tense for the Present and the Habitual tense for the Present and Future 
and the Imperative Mood. The passive is formed with V padu or paru 
(—to fall) in the Infinitive and the penultimate u of the polysyllable root 
becomes. i before the front vowels and a before a. | 


The personal terminations of the verbal conjugations < of Jatapu are 
almost similar to those for Telugu and these are 


JATAPU TELUGU 
Ist Person -nu -mu -nu -mu 
2nd Person “vu -ru -vu -TU 
3rd Person (masc.) -du, (masc. -ru (masc.) -du (masc. -ru 
-ru & fem.) & fem:) 
(femi. & nt.) | (nt) . (fem. & nt.) (nt.) 
positive -di positive -vt positive -di positive -vi 
oT , a : | 
negativ -du negative -vu negative -du negative -vu 


In the past tense the final vowel -u of the personal termimation 
used in Ist & 2nd persons become -i, e.g. nénu untini Q was) miru 
urukutiri (you ran). 


The progressive present tense is formed as positive base+ progressive 
termination+personal termination e.g. kóttutunn anu (I am beating), 
kottutunnamu (we are beating). i 


The participles as verbal (persent & past) and relative (present and 
past) are formed as positive base- -tu ( in verbal present participles), 
positive base-+ -i (in verbal past participles) and positive base-+verbal 
present participles: termination -tu + -na (in relative present participle), 
positive base + verbal past participle termination + “na (in relative past 
participle). e. g. i 


d^ 


kottu -ut (beating. = verbal present participle) 
kóttu -i (having: beaten = verbal: past participle). 
kottutünna (that beats. = relative present participle) 
kottu-ina (that beat — relative past participle) 


The Imperative mood is the base itself or the base + the specific 
termination -yandi e.g. pó (go thou), póyandi (go/ye) ki (do thou) ` 
kiyandi (do ye). 


Examples of the formation of passives.are shown below [the p of 
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vpadu or /paru (to fall) reduces to b.] nénu sibadutü nu (I am given), 
nénusibadinanu (I was given), sibaduta (to be given). 


The negative verbs are formed of negative affix le + personal 
termination or positive verb base + negative affix -lé + the specific 
personal termination e.g. lēnu (Iam not), lému (we are not), nénupo- 
lēnu (I am not going) etc. — 


In Telugu no peculiarity is observed in the formation of the Past 
tense, Progressive present, Participles, Imperative mood, Passive voice 
and the negative verbs from those of Jatapu of the plains and so the 
Telugu terminations are not shown separately. 


The system of sentence constructions in the speech of the Jatapu 
plains are also similar to Telugu. The normal type ofsentences are 
formed of subject and predicate. A subject is generally a noun or a pro- 
noun with or without an attribute. A predicate is formed with a verb 
which may be either a transitive or an intransitive. A few examples of 
the sentence construction of Jatapu and Telugu are noted below. 


JATAPU TELUGU 

1) Subject & Object & Verb (1) Subject & Object & Verb 

a) nübuba àpeddaidlu untinnádu (a) nà tandri peddaillu untinnádu 
my father that big house (in) live did My father that big houselive-did 
( — My father lived in that big (=My father lived in that big 
house) ` house) 

b) ipuspàm tela lédu flower this (b) i puspam tela lédu 
this flower white not-is this flower white not-is 

, (=This flower is not white) (—This flower is not white) 

2) Subject and Verb (2) Subject and Verb 

a) månåmu kurtsunntamu’ (a) vadu urukutadu . 
we sitting-are he running-is 
(= we are sitting) (= He is running) 

b) varu nidripountaru'  , b) varu = midripountáru 
they ' sleeping-are they sleeping-are 
(They are sleeping) | (— They are sleeping) 


A sentence is also formed without a verb or may be meant simply 
by a word. A verb is generally absent in the interrogative or a response 
sentence and a word sentence or simply a verb may carry the sense of ` 

a sentence in case of commands or in expression of some intention to 
perform some work. The following are the examples with Sue com- 
parisons from Telugu to justify the above. 

C.R.—4 
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(1) A sentence without a verb : 


JATAPU TELUGU 
Interrogative: (1) mi péryémi. mi. péryémi 
l | your name what your name what 
(—What is your name?) (=Whatis your name?) 
(2) i nukuri midi i kukka midi f 
this dog your this dog your 
| (=Is this your dog?) ` (=TIs this your dog?) ` 
Response : (1) hemmarika setana hanumant rao 
Hemmarika Setana Hanumant Rao 
(= Mynameis Hammarika (My name is Hanumaat- 
Setana) Rao). 
(2) idin nàdi nukuri - . din nadi kukka 
this mine dog this mine dog 
` (This is my dog) (=This is my dog) . 
(11) Word Sentence : E | 
si == give (imperative) > iyyi = give (imperative 
pŠ = go (imperative) po = go (imperative) 
podamu = let us go podamu = let us go 
` (optative) (Optative) 


After this morphological comparison of Jatapu spoken in the 
Andhra Pradesh plains with Telugu a list of diagnostic word items 
containing—numerals, pronominals, nominals, adjectivals, verbals adverbials 
and kinship terms is presented below with suitable cognates from Telugu? 
and kondá!? (the one which has been held by Dr. Bh. Krishnamurthy, 
as the speech of Jatapu, Samanta and Kondu). In specific cases possible 
Indo-Aryan sources are also given to decide upon the state of Indo-Aryan 
influence in the speech in currency among the Jatapus migrated from the 
border district of Orissa. 


4 


| NO. ENGLISH JATAPU KONDA TELUGU INDO-ARYAN 
A. Numerals ¿ I 


1. One oko oko okati = eka-(skt.) 
2. Two, rundi rundi rendu | 
3. Three münRi `  . munRi midu 

4. Four nálgi nalgi  'nàlugu 

5. Five _ aydu aydu ayidu 

6. Six aR(u) aR(u) áru 

7. Seven ` ` éru |» éru yédu - 





——M a 
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No. ENGLISH 


JATAPU KONDA TELUGU INDO-ARYAN 
B. Pronominals i 


8. I  nénu nàn(u) nénu 

9. of me , nà, l na na 

10. We nému, manamu manmat(u)mému 

ll. of us ma, mana ma ma, mana 

12. Our madi, ma madi, 

f manadi manadi 

13. Thou nivu nin nivu | 

14. Of these ni ni ni 

15. You miru mir ‘miru 

16. Ofyou mi mi midi 

17. He vádu/vàru vanRu vadu 

18. . Of him vāni vāni vani 

19. They varu var (u) varu, vandlu 

20. Of them vari vari vari, vanda 

21. Who . yevadu ayen yevadu 

22. What yémi en yémi 

23. This idi idi idi 

24. That adi aya, à adi 

25. Those avi avi avi 

C. Nominals 

26. Hand cheyi kivu cheyyi 

27. | Foot kalu, padamu kalu, padam kalu, padamu pada-(Skt 
28. eye . kannu kanka kannu 

29. Mouth nóru veyu noru 
30. Tooth palu ` pal pallu 

31. Ear .chevi gitoni chevi 
32. Head i tala tala tala 
33. Tongue naluku vetal naluka 
34. Belly Kadupu potu kadupu i 
35. Father buba — buba . tandri bapra (Skt) 
| | bappa (MIA) 

36.  Cultivator kapu gotyayen kapu 
37. God dévádu dévun dévadu déva (Skt) 
38. Sun’ süryudu véra suryudu — Surya-(Skt) 
39, Moon ishandudu lenju chandrudu candra-(Skt) 
40. Star tsukkà ' suka tsukka | 
4l. Fire | ággi sisu aggi agni ^ agni-(Skt) 
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No. ENGLISH 
C. Nominals 
42. Water 
43. House 
44. Horse 
45. Cow 
46. Dog 
47.  Louse 
48. Cat 
49. Bull 
90. Tiger 
531. Wind 
52. Egg 
53. Food 
34. Liver 
55. Skin 
536. Blood 
37. Meat 
58. Fish 
59. Nose 
60. Knee 
61. Breasts 
62. Hair 
63. Bone 
64. Bird 
65. Snake 
66. Wing 
67. King 
68. "Morning 
69. Evening 
70. Night 
71]. Day 
12. Rivet 
73. New 
74. Cloud 
75. Rain 
176. Flower 
77. Path 
78. Earth 


nirlu 
idlu 
gurramu 
avu 
nukuri 
pena 
pilli 
yedu 
cita 
gàli 
gurüddu 
üharámu 
kalémo 
talu 


` raktamu 


mamsamu 
chepa ` 
mukku 


. melaku , 


stanamu 
venutruka 
imuka 


páksi 
` páümu,saras 


réka | 
radzu 
udayam 
parduna 
reyu 
ródzu 
pada 
krata 
megamu 
varsamu 
puspamu, 
pun 
bata, sari 
néla 
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nillu 
illu ° illu 
gurram gurramu 
ponda  āvu 
nukuri kukka 
pani péna 
pilli pilli 
soónd yeddu | 
no Res (u) tsita byaghra-(Skt) 
gali gali l 
gudu , guruddu 
āhāramu ahara-(Skt) 
tarki kalémo ` 
tol talu 
neter raktamu rakta-(Skt) 
i mamsamu mamsa-(Skt) 
mi chepa | 
müzi mukku 
. meda malaku 
stanamu X stána-(Skt) 
kopu ventruka 
dumu imuka 
poti | pakshi paksi (Skt) 
saras pamu 
Reka réka 
razu radzu raja-(Skt) 
saldi - udayam udayam (Skt). 
podoy produna 
Reyu rātrī 
podu dinamu, rodzu 
gada gādā 
kota krōttā, krotà 
mosop mēghamu megha-(Skt). 
pir varşamůù varsa (Skt) 
pūů puspamu, püng | 
pusp (Skt) 
sari bata 
sikla néia 
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No. ENGLISH 
C. Nominals 

79. Door 

$0. Friend 
81.. Enemy 
82. Sand 

$3. Year 

84. Mother 


D. Kinship terms 


85. Mother 
86. Brother 
87 Sister 

88. Man 

89. Woman 
90. Husband 
91. Wife 

92. Son 

93. Daughter 
94. Daughter-in-law 
95. Son-in-law 
E, Adjectivals 
96. Heavy 
97. Hot 

98. Cold 

99. Small 
100. Sharp 
101. Fear 

102. Black 
103, White 
104. Red 

105. Good 
106. Short 


patti 
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talupu serla 
snehitudü tonda- 
satruvu 
isuka iska 
vátsárám panta 
néla nela 
amma amma 
sodarudu toran 

° 
tammuru, anna 


sodári chelle, bibi 
akka 


mànsi : loku 
ádadi ayma 
varta, masi 
magaru 

Alsi alsi 
maRin maRin 
galu galu 
kódalu . korya 
aluru konli 
varamu 
veri vesni 
tsàlláne sala 
izri izri 
tsurukku — ‘padnu 
vaemu 
nalupu kari 

tela, telepu tela 
cRani eRani 
negi,manchi negi 

kuRi 


. chelle, 


adadi 


. telepu 
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tàlupu 


snehitudu — sneha-(Skt) 
$atruvu Satru-(Skt) 
isuka 
vatsaram varsa 
© vatsra, —. (Skt) 
néla š 
talli mata (Skt) 


tammudu : sahodar(Skt) 
anna 
sahodara (Skt) 
akka 
manishi manusya-(Skt) 
maguru 
varta 
pendamu 
kumarudu, 
koduku 
kumarte 
kodàlu 
aluru 


bhartà-(Skt) 


varamu bhàra (Skt) 
véri 
tsallane 
chinna 
tshurukku 
vaemu 


nalupu 


bhayam (Skt) 


erupu 
manchidi 
potti b ee 


l 
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No. ENLISH 
F. Adverbials 
107. Today 
108. Tomorrow 
109. Yesterday 
110. Why 
lii. Where 
112. Far 

13. Near 

= 114. Before 
115. Behind 
116. After 
117. Here 
118. There- ° 
119. Now- 
120. Then 
G. Verbals. 
121. Go 
122. Eat 
123. Sit 
124. Come 
125. Die 
126. Give 
127. Answer 
128. Run 
129. To fell 
130. To catch 

To hold 

131. To say 
132. To Bathe 
133. To fly 
134. To dance 
135. To bite ` 
136. To call 
137. To reap 
138. To jump 

` 139. To live 
140. To bring 
141. To know © 


nénRu 
répu 


izen 
yénduku 


yekkéra 
dürámu 


| dagRu 


mundata 
venuka 
tarovata 
ikkéra 
akkara 
ippuru 
appuru 


m 


tinu 
kurtsundu 
ra 


. $a 


sl. 
uttárámu 
uruku 
kuluts 
pattu 


ceppu 
tēlu 
eguru 
eti 
karafsu 
pilutsu 
kósu 
miduku 
baduku 


X tetsisu 


_ teliyu 
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nénRu 
vige 
izen 
eme 
embe 
düram 
dagRu . 


"agni. 


venkal 
dapru 
ibe 
abe 

el 
mari 


urk 
ar-den 
as-den 


ir-den 
iba-den 
im-den 
éti 
kat-deü 
kuk-deñ 
koy-deñ 
gat-deñ 
‘zi-den 
ta-defi 
ne-den 


md 
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ivada 
répu 


ninna 
. yénduku 


yekkada 
düramu 
daggira  . 
mundata 
venuka ' 
tarovata 
ikkedà 
akkáda 
ippuru 
appuru 


düra-(Skt) 


po 
tinu 
kur£sundu 
ra 
tsavu 
lyyi 
uttaramu uttara-(Skt 


. uruku - | 


kuluc 
patt- 


cepp- 
télu 
epuru 
eti 
karacu 
pilucu 
kös ` 
miduku — 
baudku 
teccu 
pélu 
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No. ENGLISH JATAPU KONDA TELEGU INDO-ARYAN 
G. Verbals j | 
142. To break pélu pat-den padu 
143. To sing ` padu . par-deün padu ^ 
144. To grow perugu pir-deh , ,perugu 
145. To learn nerufSu — marji-deh  neruc- 
146. To beat kottu ri-den kóttu 
147. To plough dunnu ru-den ` dunnu . 
148. To ask adugu ven-den adugu- 
149. To laugh naggu sik-deni nagu 
150. To cover kàppu por- kappu 
151. To see tsutsu sur-den cuc 
152. To smile nasuku sik-den nasuku 
153. To weave néyu ney-den neyu 
154. To sell ammu por-den ammu 
155. To buy konu kol- — konu 
156. To drink kadutsu — un-def - kuduc- 
157. To stand . nilutsu nil-den nilucu 
158. To cry edafsu — sir-ba ^ éducu 
159. To hear vinu: ven- vinu ; 
160. To sleep nidripo nidra nidripu nidra-(Skt) 
161. To build kattu tor- kattu | 
162. To do ki ki-deñ ches-u kr (Skt) 
Conclusion 


From the study thus made, it is seen that the present speech of the 
Jatapu speaking people of the Andhra Pradesh plains have had an unique 
linguistic acculturation with dominant language of the soil ‘Telugu’ of. 
the South-Central Dravidian group in the structural as wellas lexical 
level. The vocables which bear cognition with Indo-Aryan (Sanskrit) or 
those which are at par with Konda are too insignificant to claim any 
comparable status with Telugu in question of mutual intelligibility. A 
few of the forms which are similar to Kondà are essentially among the 
numerals, kinship terms, nominals, adjectivals and adverbials and these 
perhaps bear traits of their connection with the people living in the hills. 
This has justifiably: been assessed in the Madras Census Report, 1901, 
where the Jatapus have been reported to be “a civilized section of the 
Khonds who speak khondi in the hills and Telugu in the plains and now 
are practically a distinct caste. They consider themselves superior to 
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those Khonds who still eat beef and snakes and have taken to some of the 
ways of the castes of the plains."!! The present study does not rule out 
the possibilities of having connection of the speech of the Jatapus living 
in the plains with the speech ofthe hills especially with Konda in the 
earlier days, but proves that in course of time, they have gradually 
tended towards Telugu after coming down to the plains from the hilly 
region. 
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A PRELUDE TO 
BENOY KUMAR SARKAR'$ SOCIOLOGY : 
A FEW METHODOLOGICAL QUERIES 


SWAPAN KUMAR BHATTACHARYYA 


This paper is intended to be a prelude to a detailed examination of 
Benoy Kumar Sarkar's ideas in sociology, which is very much in order 
particularly in the context of recent attempts in the historiography of 
sociology in India. It assumes an additional significance in view of the 
facts that (a) the University of Calcutta has at last opened a new Depart- 
ment of Sociology and it was Benoy Kumar Sarkar who dreamt of a 
“Calcutta School of Sociology" (Sarkar 1937 : 656) as early as the thirties 
and (b) this pioneer in sociology in India gets only a passing reference 
in the accounts of making of sociology in India narrated by different 
scholars (Mukherjee, R.K. 1973: 33 and 36 ; Srinivas 1973 : 186). What 
is lamentable is, Mukhopadhyay rightly points out (1974: 52), the 
University of Calcutta, which was Sarkar's alma mater and where Sarkar 
made the beginning of “Comparative Sociology" in this country following 
the lead of Brajendranath Seal, **has ousted him from its class rooms." 


In their craze for an international “reference model," most of the 
students and teachers of sociology in our universities miss the historical 
and existential approach to the growth of social sciences in this country. 
Often they forget that ideas have their social location and concepts and 
theories in sociology and other sciences dealing with society and culture are 
liable to be colouréd by place-time-object (sthána, kala, patra) dimensions 
which characterize social and cultural configurations. While this statement 
should not be understood as stretching the logic of cultural relativism to its 
extreme and thus to some kind of cultural solipsism, it invites the students 
of sociology in this country to the challenging but rewarding tasks of 
finding out the causes why and how the socio-cultural phenomena in this 
country took the shapes as they now have and to discern the trend of change 
in them. The task demands a consciousness of the historical roots of social 
phenomena as well as ideas and values. The tools of analysis also have 
a history of evolution and if the views of the earlier social scientists in 
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India are totally ignored, it is apprehended many. creative ideas and 
concepts may go behind the curtain of: oblivion. 


The preceding remarks point out both the strength and the weakness 
in the sociological discourses of Sarkar. Whenever Sarkar is mentioned, 
if he is mentioned at all, encomium is ritually offered to him, and a ritual 
ends as a veritable ritual showing no farther way. The discussants become 
either encomiasts or polemicists. And this disturbing feature is noted 
in relation to other Indian sociologists as well. It is not correct that 
Sarkar's ideas were not at all discussed. Sarkar's followers and admirers 
brought out a few volumes depicting his ideas during his life-time, e.g., 
the work edited by Dass (1940), rhe one edited by Mukhopadhyay (1944), 
and also after his demise, e.g., the short treatise by Mukhopadhyay (1958, 
with an introduction by Bhupendra Nath Dutt) But all these give an 
impression of an uncritical acceptance of Sarkar's ideas by his followers, 
nay, a worshipful attitude of the latter towards Sarkar. That is, the 
lack of a critical attitude is very much pronounced in these works. 


This fact blocks the way of an objective. assessment of Sarkar's 
sociological ideas. | 


It is very interesting to note that if Sarkar had anything to offer to 
sociological studies in this country it was his insistence on a critical 
examination of what the other thinkers said or propagated, though at 
times his critical vision was shadowed by certain stereotypes which 
succeeded. on occasions in imprisoning his mind and giving rise to 
contradictions in Sarkar's thought system. Students of sociology of 
knowledge may enquire as to why Sarkar failed to instil this questioning 
spiritin his pupils and admirers. We often tend to forget that we learn 
not only from the greatness but also from the mistakes of our predecessors. 
The latter have a heuristic value in suggesting new lines of enquiry, in 
leading us to search for means to overcome the pitfalls which made our 
predecessors, despite their greatness, stumble. 


The body of ideas in any socio-cultural complex is a cumultative 
one and it is selective too. Ideas and values relevant for one age may 
lose significance in a different epoch. Hence the student of history of ideas 
is often advised to *meet a thinker in his own terms' and is often reminded 
of the ‘precious’ suggestion that what appears to be a point of weakness 
viewed from now and here was the product of the circumastances that 
were. Thereis a patent dilemma. On the one hand you must keep in 
mind the particular historical conditions in which tbe specific ideas 
of a thinker are/were rooted ; on the other hand, you have to accept. 
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the reality that if the ideas of a thinker are too narrowly rooted in'the 
circumstances he finds/found himself in, his ideas will lose relevance for 
different conditions, i.e, for a different epoch. The moorings.of ideas in 
the specific condition are not the only thing to be considered ; the 
question of transcendence of the present in order to project the future is 
also there. A student of Sarkar's ideas must solve all these methodological 
questions. Rather, these question are pertinent for any attempt at 
chronicling and objectively evaluating the ideas of sociologists or social 
scientists in this country and elsewhere. : 


As is evident from the title of the paper as well as what feregoes, 
no definitive statement regarding Sarkar's sociological ideas 1s attempted 
here. In the vein of what goes above, a further methodological query is 
posed. Benoy Kumar Sarkar was a prolific writer and the printed pages 
recording his ideas are estimated to a figure of 30,000. He wrote on 
varied topics and the boundaries between diverse disciplines tended to get 
blurred. The last-mentioned aspect should not however, be taken for 
what is called inter-disciplinary approach. The term ‘interdisciplinary’ 
suggests the éxistence and consciousness of specific disciplines, some kind of 
division of labour between one subject and another, and, then it calls for 
give-and take among various subjects. A reader of Sarkar's writings 
sometimes feels puzzled with the pace with which Sarkar crossed the 


rubicon separating scienctific disciplines from the flight of speculation or 
poetic imagination. 


However, a student of Sarkar's views, ideas and findings need not 
be deterred by the overwhelming bulk of the volumes he wrote. While 
his writings in languages other than English and Bengali will elude an 
English knowing Bengalee researcher and while the sheer number of pages 
he wrote and, further, the non-availability of many of the writings may 
dampen his spirit, he may get a sense of relief that Sarkar was, fortunately, 
repetitious. He himself published English versions of his articles or 
addresses in Italian, German and French. Morever, as certain themes 
perennially occupied his mind and he propagated them with the zeal of a 
preacher, these themes recurred in his works, one after another. For 
example, if one browses the pages of the Positive Background of Hindu 
Sociology (1917 Edition), The Sociology of Population (1936), The Positive 
Background of Hindu Sociology (1937 Edition), Creative India (1937), 
one will find the recurrence of quite a number of themes almost in the 
same language. And he declares his “The Folk-Element in Hindu Culture" 
to be “to a certain extent complementary to the author's Positive 
Background of Hindu Sociology" (Sarkar, 1917— Reprint 1972, Preface). 
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Let us examine, in brief, a few of such ideas of Sarkar. The theme 
which Sarkar was never tired of repeating was that the Hindus were not 
other-worldly, given to spiritual ideas and considerations only. He was 
after proving with. the help of instances from various Dharma Sastras, 
Arthasastras and Nitisastras and from other sources of ancient literature 
that the. Hindus had a glorious past crowned with achievements in the 
material field. And their future lies in conquering the material successes. 
*Much of the prevalent notions regarding the alleged inferiority of the 
Hindu genius in grappling with the problems of this mundane sphere and 
the extra-proneness|sic] of the Indian mind to metaphysical and unpractical 
speculations can vanish and be proved to be the results of mal-observation 
and non-observation, only. if we apply the historico-comparative method 
in studying Indian facts and phenomena. . For, all indologists should 
remember that the wonderful achivements of the western nations in 
science, technocracy, industrialism, democracy and so forth are strictly 
speaking, more or less but a century old. So that if while instituting a 
comparison between. Hindu and Occidental cultures on the score of 
physical 'sciences' properly so-called and applied arts and industries, 
care were taken to eliminate from one's consideration the triumphs and 
discoveries of the last few generations, the Hindu scientific intellect and ` 
materialistic genius would be found to have been more or less similar to 
the western. A chief corrective of false notions about Hindu civilisation 
is this ‘‘sense of historic perspective," which for the present generation of 
Indologists should be tantamount to a thorough familiarity with the 
history of European thought which as a rule is absent even among western: 
Indologists” (1937 : 5-6). | | 


So far so good. Bat the trouble arises when Sarkar uses what he 
calls the historico-comparative method to establish the laws of uniformities 
in social and- cultural phenomena in India, rather, the land of the Hindus, 
and other countries in his zeal to prove that the Hindus were not 
materially.less advanced than the western countries in the past. One finds 
Sarkar praising Sorokin because Sorokin finds a similarity between the 
nature of social mobility in India and that in other countries. “The 
processes involved in this group mobility as manifest in the ascendancy 
-of the Brahmanical aristocracy are considered by him [Sorokin] to be 
identical with those that led to the gradual rise of the Christian Bishop, 
Clergy and the Church as a whole after Constantine. The rise and fall of 
the French legists as well as of the bourgeoisie and the royal aristocracies 
in Russia, Germany and Austria, nay, the elevation of Russian communists 
after 1918 to the place occupied.by the Czarist aristocracy, all embody 
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the principles underlying the growth of what may be called the Hindu 
Brahmonocracy" (Sarkar, 1937 PBHS, 30). But this view of Sarkar is 
vulnerable to criticism that he fails to see that “The theory of stratification 
is not an independent body of concepts and generalizations which are 
only loosely connected with other parts of a general sociological theory, 
it is general sociological theory pulled together with reference to.a certain 
fundamental aspect of social systems’’ (Talcott Parsons in Bendix and 
Lipset, 1953, 128). , ‘In other terms, "stratification" is a particular mode 
of analysis of a whole social system. It is not an “element” or ‘‘factor’’ 
which would be common to different societies as “social mobility" in 
the passage quoted froni Sarkar' (Dumont and Pocock, 1960, 87). 


While Sarkar praises Sorokin's Contemporary Sociological Theories 
beacuse “the treatise has made it a point to refer to ancient Hindu and 
Chinese sources on various occasions" (1937, 659), he becomes impatient 
with Sorokin when the latter in his Social and Cultural Dynamics (1937) 
laid emphasis on the non-materialist aspect of Indian culture. Any reader 
of Sorokin's comment at Footnote 33 to p. 57 of vol. I of the book will 
appreciate that Sarkar would have better answered him, had he taken 
pains to show the real nature of the Lokayata system of thought which 
“was,” according to Sorokin, “a mere natural philosophy, the type of the 
early Greek nature philosophers, which was neither materialistic nor 
hedonistic, but merely questioned several Vedic dogmas." Moreover, 
Sarkar’s attempt at refuting Sorokin’s argument that “the materialistic 
thought never gained any important place in the literature of India, except 
in the legendary, pre-Aryan period before 2000 to 4000 B.C...... "(Sorokin, 
Loc. Cit) faltered because he chose those data from history which, would 
prove his viewpoint (i.e., the Hindus had a materialistic outlook) and 
ignored those which would go counter to it. Sarkar failed to explain 
why Europe was able to have an Industrial Revolution at a point of 
history.when it simply eluded the East. Sarkar writes, “There was hardly 
any difference between Europe and Asia at the time of the French 
Revolution (1789). The real and only cause of the parting of ways 
between the East and the West, nay, between the mediaeval and the 
modern, was the discovery. of the. steam, or rather its application to 
production and transportation. The steam engine affected an industrial 
revolution during the first three decades of the nineteenth century. It is 
. this revolution which has ushered in the “modernism” of the modern 
world in social instiutions, science and philosophy, as well as brought 
about the supremacy of Euramerica over Asia... The difference 
between the Hindu and the Euramerican, or between the East and the 
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West, is a real difference today. But it is not a difference in mentality 
or “ideals” or so-called race-genius. It is a difference of one century, 
the “wonderful century," in a more comprehensive sense than Wallace 
gives toit. (Sarkar, 1918, 7) 


The above ‘explanation’ of the difierences between Hindu and Eur- 
american societies and cultures does. not, however, answer the question : 
“After all, if social qualities and conditions were similar in Europe and 
Asia at the time prior to Industrial Revolution, then what. cae possibly 
- explain this strangely different behaviour of history ?" (Mukhopadhay, 


Op. Cit, 59). In a different place Sarkar writes “a™pifas Taori 
aias rk fe abam fe SCWT370042 ATA ESOS NAITO as Mf TARE | 
ZAKA AS 46314 Ge AW SİNE Views CHWA AAL MMA CHCA! AÈ qN abagi- 
amia were aim famea 1 fee 4631 qs sf9 aasia Saam enm uer 
OHA WANS THAR! Ve Gas gE nente! «fra AMA Semara- 
Taare com ez Tol efe fasa ai [ sü. Qaqa conf 6 ard ( afeanad ` 
SPAS «AH ) AA aW AAT, SABI! vege Taya TA Gas Ge senc ] 


That is, “Before the advent of the age of trade and industry propelled 
by the power steam engine the races of all the regions—be it Asia or Eur- 
America were guided by the same ideas and values. Thé modern 
world has been created by the peoples of Eur-America with the strength 
of their hands and brains. Jn this age (the modern era) the brains of 
the Asians became rotten." (Sarkar, 1924, xxiv emphasis added), 
Sarkar's explanation appears to be glib as he does not at all mention why 
and how the mental and intellectual torpor of the Asians set in. 


The intention behind what has been said above is not at all to detract 
from the importance of Sarkar's ideas in the socio-political researches in 
this country. It has emanated from the author's intellectual incapacity 
for reconciling what appeared to him to be incongruities in Sarkar's 
thought. This writer does not and cannot ignore that Sarkar was one of 
those pioneers in this country who kept themselves informed of the ideas 
of western sociologists and introduced them to the generations of students 
in social sciences. He evinced originality in explaining social change— his 
ideas of “social metabolism" and: “creative disequilibrium" are pointers 
to that. Sarkar’s *Folk-element" (1917) was, perhaps, the first attempt: 
to analyse folklore from a scientific point of view. And, one should also 
remember that the pursuit of sociological studies in India was over- 
whelmingly influenced by Indology, and Indology ofa particular brand, 
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Which emphasized the non-material aspect of the life of the Indians. 
Sarkar's “Hindu Sociology" and his heavy preoccupation with the Sastras 
should be understood in this light. This writer, however, hastens to add 
while the students of sociological thought in India will take into consider- 
ation all these ideas of Sarkar and the background which gave birth to 
these ideas, they must not uncritically accept them. This prolegomenon 
to Benoy Kumar Sarkar's sociological ideas ends with a note of 
lamentation : Sarkar was engaged throughout his life in revealing the 
nature of “Hindu” society and sociology, alas, not Indian Sociology. 


Note: This short paper had its origin in a seminar on Benoy Kumar Sarkar held in 
the Department of Sociology of the Calcutta University. 
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. o5 THE SINO-INDIAN BORDER CONFLICT 
| ANIL BARAN RAY 


After about two hundred years of rule, the British transferred power 
to India in 1947. .Among many things that India inherited from. the 
British was a boundary with Tibet which subsequently became the Tibet 
region of China. China argued, as the conflict with India started 
cropping up in 1959 that this boundary was imposed on China by the 
British and was, therefore, unacceptable to China. India disputed that 
Chinese point and argued that the boundary between India and China 
was settled. The irreconcilability of their respective positions led. to the 
inevitable border conflict between India and China in 1959-1962. 


This conflict or. at least the attitude of the two parties to the 
conflict was, in the opinion of this writer, marked by some zero-sum 
quality ; it had certain characteristics analogous to those encountered in 
a two-pérson zero-sum game. Of course, the zero-sum game betweeri 


India and China did not involve their determination G completely destroy 


the physical integrity of each other. “Zero-sumness” in the situation that 
we are talking about pertained to the exclusive winning-or losing of à 
particular payoff. The payoff was the control of a disputed territory. 


The conflict has been conceptualized as a zero-sum game because so long 


as China retained control over the disputed territory, India was . deprived 
of it. Both parties were striving. towards mutually exclusive objectives 
(i. e., to gain a boundary of their own conception and not to lose territory 
to the other) and eventually one succeeded and the other failed.- It is 
a zero-sum game in this sense. Again, the way India and China argued 
over the possession of the disputed territory showed that their whole 
mentality was zero-sum and therefore the pursuit of cooperative strategies 
was impossible. This ‘paper proposes to show the obviousness of this 


. position assumed by both parties through an analysis of their arguments, 


most of which took place through an exchange of written notes in 


' 1959-1962. The same analysis, hopefully, will establish the point that 


the zero-sum mentality of these two contending parties was product of 
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“history” and that in a broad sense, “history” determines "politics" to a 
large extent. | p m | 
The Cuban missile crisis took place at about the same time the 
Sino-Indian border conflict took place. Kennedy's handling of the 
crisis with the Soviet Russia provides an opportunity both for compari- 
son'and contrast with Nehru's handling of the crisis with China. This 
writer would show that while the former's handling of the crisis situation 
represented a successful application of the theory of gamesmanship or of 
coercive diplomacy, the latter's handling of the crisis situation represented 
a failure to do so. 


t 


A brief delving into the history is necessary in order to make 
clear the nature of the border dispute between India and China. The 
vast border between India and China can broadly be divided into the 
eastern and western sectors for this purpose. The boundary at the 
eastern sector was decided upon in a conference of China, Tibet and the ` 
British India in Simla in October, 1913. Tibet had just expelled the 
Chinese garrison from Tibet and became virtually independent of China. 
The British government of India wanted to mend the relations between - 
China and Tibet and at the same time safeguard the frontier between: 
Tibet and India. As a solution to the problem, the British representative 
in the Simla conference proposed a division of Tibet into two zones, viz., 
Outer Tibet and Inner Tibet. While China would have suzeranity over 
the whole of Tibet, she would have no administration rights over Outer 
Tibet. Inner Tibet would, of course, remain under the effective 
administrative control of China. The frontier between Outer Tibet and 
North Eastern India subsequently became known as the McMahon Line, 
for Sir Henry McMahon, on behalf of the British government of India, 
had signed the Simla convention which drew that boundary. 


The Simla |Convention with its illustrative map showing the | 
boundary between -Inner Tibet and Outer Tibet and also between Outer 





and it became effective between the two countries. 
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It is this Indo-Tibetan boundary (the Eastern sector) as shown in 
the illustrative map of the Simla Convention that the British left to India 
in 1947 and this boundary led India to trouble with China subsequently. 


In the North Western sector of their boundary, India and China’ 
quarrelled over the ownership of Aksai Chin of Ladakh. In tracing the 
history of Ladakh, we find that Ladakh became independent of Tibet 
in the tenth century. The Mughals of India conquered Ladakh in the 
sixteenth century and made it.a part of the State of Kashmir. In 1681, 
the Tibetans invaded Ladakh. After three years of inconclusive war, the 
Tibetans and the Mughal governor of Kashmir ended the war by a treaty. 
By the Treaty of Tingmosgang concluded in 1684, the parties agreed to 
respect the traditional and customary boundary between Ladakh and 
Tibet. They did not. however, feel the necessity of specifically démarca- 
ting the boundary on the ground. 


With the deeline of the Mughal Empire, Ladakh asserted its inde- 
pendence. In 1834, Gulab Singh, the governor of the Hill State of Jammu 
conquered Ladakh and occupied some parts of Tibet. The Tibetans 
supplemented by the troops sent by the Chinese Emperor soon fought back 
and repulsed the army of Gulab Singh from Tibet. But the Sino-Tibetan 
‘army’s attempt to conquer Ladakh was foiled by Gulab Singh.- Both 
sides concluded that drawn battle by the 1842 treaty under which they 
agreed to respect the old established frontiers between Ladakh and Tibet: 
and agreed to refrain from being hostile to each other and live together 
in peace. In 1959, India and China clashed over the interpretation of 
1684 and 1842 treaties. While the government of India referred to the 
1644 treaty as recognizing and to the 1842 treaty as further recognizing 
‘the customary historical and traditional frontier of Ladakh,” the Chinese 
government argued that these treatise had nothing to do with frontier 
demarcation. The Chinese government held that the 1842 treaty was 
nothing but a mutual non-aggression pact.? Referring, to the disagree- 
ment between India and China over interpretation of such agreements, 
Alastair Lamb observes: “All in all, these agreements leave an impres- 
sion of an extra-ordinary lack of precision. The interpretation of this 
_ kind of material, in fact, requires the devoted labour of skilled orientialists 
and it is not really the work of modern diplomatists. TS 


In 1846, British sovereignty over Kashmir was extended. But Britain 
did not want to add to her administrative difficulties by occupying 
Kashmir. She left the actual administration of Kashmir to Gulab Singh, 
whom she recognized as the Maharaja of Jammu and Kashmir. In the 
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same. year, Britain, n order to prevent Gulab Singh from launching an 
invasion on Tibet, invited China to. clearly demarcate the boundary 
between Tibet and Ladakh. The Chinese reply to British invitation was : 
“The borders of these territories (i.c., Tibet and Ladakh) have been 
sufficiently and distinctly fixed, so that it will be best to adhere to this 
ancient arrangement, and it will prove far more convenient to abstain 
from any additional measures for fixing them.”* In 1959-60, the Indian 
government referred to this statement as further proof that border betwzen 
Ladakh and Tibet! was settled. The Chinese .government argued that 
such statement cah not be. cited as a proof for the delimitation. of the 
boundary. 


— In 1865, the |British government sent W. H. Johnson, a Sufvey of 
India Officer to survey the Northwest boundary of India. On the basis 
of his journey to Khotan and Aksai Chin, he published a map showing 
Aksái Chin within Kashmir. All the British maps subsequently published 
were based on Jdhnson's map and therefore, showed Aksai Chin as 
. belonging to Kashmir or so to say, India. In the 1890's the Chinese for 
the first time claimed Aksai Chin as their territorry. “They voiced that 
claim to MaCartney (British representative in Kashgar) in 1896. He had 
presented the leading Chinese official in Kashgar with a copy of an Atlas 
which showed the boundary. as W. H. Johnson had drawn it, putting Aksai 
Chin within British territory. The Chinese objected to this version of the 
boundary and told MaCartney that Aksai Chin was theirs.” In the later 
part.of the 1950's the Chinese asserted the same claim to Aksai Chin and 
this led to confict with India who considered it her sacred duty to defend . 
the boundary she inherited from the British. 






. II 


An interesting question is why India and China who signed an agree- 
ment in 1954 to qonduct their relations on the basis the famous five 
principles of peaceful coexistence (mutual respect far each other's terri- 
torial integrity and sovereignty ; mutual non-aggression, mutual non- 
interference in each other's internal affairs ; equality and mutual benefit ; 
peaceful coexistence) did not discuss the boundary question between them 
during their negotiations in 1954, especially when each side had its own 
conception of where its boundaries lay and each was publishing maps 
showing large patts of the other's territory as its own. 


India did not raise the boundary question in 1954 because from fies 
point of view the boundary was well known and a settled fact. The Indian ` 
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Prime minister repeatedly declared in Parliament that McMahon Line was 
India’s boundary. India, therefore, thought that if she faised the boun- 
dary question during the negotiation on trade and agreement on Tibet,? 
she would express doubts regarding her own rights. If China had any 
doubt regarding that boundary, then she should raise that question. This 
was probably the Indian feeling. It is difficult to say why China who had 
misgivings regarding the McMahon Line did not raise any question about 
that line during the negotiations in 1954, Probably the Chinese side knew 
that the negotiation-over boundary would cause irritation in the develop- 
ing friendship of the two countries ; tbey, therefore, thought it.better to 
postpone negotiations. Heavy preoccupation with other businesses might: 


also have prevented China from discussing the boundary question at 
that time. 


India and China's failure to discuss the boundary question, however, 
soon led them to disagree over the owership of a number of places.in the 
middlé sector of their boundary in 1954-56. Such disagreement was 
accompanied by a series of complaints and countercomplaints about the 
violations of each other's territory. Thus while China claimed that Wu-Je 
belonged to the Ali Area of the Tibet region of China, India claimed that 
area, called Bara Hoti by the Indians, belonged to the Garhwal district 
of Uttar Pradesh, India. While the Indian side referred to Tunjun La as 
the border pass between India and Tibet region of China, the Chinese side 
argued that "there is no historical record showing Tunjun La to be a 
border pass between China and India" and that it was within Chinese 
territory. While India claimed that Shipki La Pass was the border between 
India and the Tibet region of China, China claimed that the border f 
extended up to Hupsang Khad:? 


The most serious dispute between India and China developed over 
the ownership of Aksai Chin- in the western sector of their boundary. 
The Chinese, convinced that Aksai Chin belong to them, started construct- 
ing a motor road called. the Sinkiang-Tibet highway in early 1956. “Of 
the totallength of some seven hundred and fifty miles, about one hundred - 
and twelve lay across territory that was to be claimed by India. "s 


Though Indian maps always showed Aksai Chin within Indias 
territory, the government of India did not take any effective steps to 
establish administrative control over the area. Probably the high altitude 
(16,000 to 17,000 feet) and desolate character of the area prevented them 
from doing so. The result was that India did not know about the Chinese 
road until its construction was complete. In a note to Peking on October 
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18, 1958, the Indidn government expressed surprise and regret over the 
Chinese government's construction of a road through indisputably Indian 
territory without first obtaining the permission of the Government of 
India and without even informing the government of India.- The note 
claimed that “the territory which. the road traverses has been part of the 
Ladakh region of|India for centuries and the ‘old established frontiers’ 
-have been accepted by the Chinese in a Treaty of 1842 as the International. 
boundary.” The| Chinese replied that the region through When the 
Sinkiang-Tibet highway passed belonged entirely to them. 


In November, 1958, the Chinese proposed a new way of drawing the 
bóundary of China with India. This led Prime Minister Nehru to write 
a letter to Chou En-lai. In his letter, Nehru made the following points : 
a) During the Sino Indian Agreement on Tibet in 1954, various “outstand- 
ing problems" were discussed between the two parties. But no border 
questions were raised by China and this gave India “the impression that 
there were no border disputes between our respective countries.” (b) 
During his visit to | China in October 1954,. Nehru drew Chou En-laí' s - 
attention to some| Chinese maps showing the wrong boundory between 
` China and India. Chou En-lai's reply at that was that “these maps were | 
really repoductions of old pre-liberation maps” and that the government 
of China “had no| time to revise them.” (c) During his visit to India . 
towards the end of 1956, Chou En-lai propose to recognize the" McMahon 
Line border with I dia, because, whatever might have happened long ago, 
it was “an accomplished fact" and because of the friendly relations which 
existed between the two countries. (d) A map of China published in the 
magazine “China Pictorial” (No. 95, July 1958) showed as Chinese terri- 
tory “ʻa large part of (India’s) North-East Frontier Agency as well as some 
other parts which|are and have long been well recognized as parts of 
India and been administered by India in the same way as other parts ofour 
, country." (e) The Chinese reply (in response to India's drawing attention to 
such maps) that “the Chinese government has not yet undertaken a survey 
of the Chinese boundary nor consulted with the countries concerned, and 
that it will not make changes in the boundary on its own, “has “puzzled” 
the government of |India because the government of India thought that 
“there was no major boundary dispute between China. and India.”1 0 


Chou En-lai replied to Nehru in January, 1959. About Nehru's . 
first point that the border question was not raised during the Sino-Indian 
negotiations on Tibet, he said that it was not raised “because conditions 
were not yet ripe or its settlement and the Chinese side, on its part, had 
no time to study-the question.” ^ 
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Chou En-lai did not specifically answer the second point of Nehru, 
probably because that had already been answered in the memorandum 
given by the Foreign Office of China to the Counsellor of India, 
November 3, 1958: “In the maps currently published in China, the 
boundary line between China and its neighbouring countries, including 
India, is drawn on the basis of maps published in China before the 
liberation. This was made clear to His Excellency Prime Minister Nehru 
by Prime Minister Chou En-lai, when the former visited China in October 
1954. Premier Chou En-lai explained then to His Excellency Prime 
Minister Nehru that the reason why the boundary in Chinese maps is 
drawn according to old maps is that the Chinese government has not yet 
undertaken a survey of China's boundary, nor consulted with the countries 


concerned, and that it will not make changes in the boundary on 
its own." !! 


About Nehru's third point regarding the McMahon Line Chou 
En-lai said thàt the so-called McMahon. Line *was a product of the 
British policy of aggression against the Tibet “Region of China," It was 


illegal and that it has never been recognized by the Chinese central 
government. | 


About Nehru's fourth point regarding the Chinese map, Chou En-lai 
said: ` “As a matter of fact, our people have also expressed surprise 
at the way the Sino-Indian boundary, particularly its western section, 
is drawn on maps published in India." He held that "precisely because 
the boundary between the two countries is not yet formerly delimited and ` 
some difference exist, it is unavoidable that there should be discrepancies 
between the boundary lines drawn on the respective maps of the two 
sides.” Pending the formal delimitation of the boundary, both sides, 
Chou suggested, should maintain the status quo, *'that is to say, each side 
keep for the time being to the border areas at present under its jurisdic- 
tion and not to go beyond them."1? 


To sum up, Nehru ‘insisted that the India-China border was clear 
and settled, that there was no boundary dispute between India and China 
and that the Indian territory shown in Chinese maps as Chinese territory 
was indisputably Indian territory. - Chou En-lai, on thé other hand, 
argued that the border had never delimited ; it was, therefore, not settled, 
that discrepancies between the boundary lines and border disputes did 
exist between India and China; that Aksai Chin through which the 
Sinkiang-Tibet highway ran, definitely belonged to China and that the 
McMahon Line was illegal, but the Chinese government would take a 
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more or less realistic attitude towards the McMahon Line in view of the 
friendly relations existing between China and India. 


his point that the boundary between India and Tibet 
region of China-was clear and settled :Nehru (in his reply letter dated 
March 22, 1959 |to Chou En-lai) offered some arguments. He referred 
to the 1842 treaty|between Kashmir on the one hand and the Emperor 
of China and Lama Guru of Lhasa on the other, and also to the 1847 
Chinese government statement that the boundary between Tibet and 
Ladakh was sufficiently and distinctly fixed to prove his claim that Ladakh 
(and therefore, Aksai Chin) was a part of the State of Jammu and 
Kashmir.: He also claimed that a Chines map of 1893 showed the “area 
now claimed by China" (in Ladakh) as Indian territory. With regard to 
to the McMahon Line, he pointed out that "although the Chinesc Pleni- 
potentiary at the Conference (Simla, 1913-1914) objected to the tounda- 
ries between. Inner and Outer Tibet and between Tibet and China, 
there is no mention of any Chinese reservation in respect of the India- 
Tibet frontier either during the discussions or at the time of their 
initialling the Convention.” Nehru claimed that “not only is the delinea- 
tion of our frontier, as published in our maps, based on natural and 
geographical features but that it also coincides with tradition and over 
a large part is confirmed by international agreements." He agreed with 
Chou En-lai's suggestion that position as it existed before the recent 
disputes arose should be maintained and not changed by unilateral action 
but added a significant qualifying clause that “f any possession has been 
secured recently, the position should be rectified.” He pointedly referred 
to the Chinese ‘camping and erecting permanent structures’ in Bara Hoti 
(called Wu-Je by the Chinese) during winter, 1958 and claimed that this 
unilateral action iby the Chinese taken in assertion of their claim to 
disputed territory brought about a material change in the situation. In 
other words, he demanded the rectification of Chinese position in Bara 
Hoti. (As we have already mentioned, India and China asserted con- - 
. flicting claims over Bara: Hoti or Wu-Je as early as July, 1954. Both 
sides held a fruitless talk over its ownership in 1958 in New Delhi. After 
the Indian civil party had withdrawn from the area at the approach of the 
winter, 1958, a Chinese.armed party camped and erected permanent 
structures in Bara Hoti or Wu-Je during winter, 1958. ` This unilateral 
action, by the Chinese, violated, according to Nehru, the status quo.) 
Though Nehru did not. specifically mention Aksai Chin in his letter, the 
rectification of Chinese position in Aksai Chin was also obviously in. 
his mind. 13 
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The Indian and Chinese troops clashed for the first time in Langju 

on the McMahon Line in the eastern sector of the Sino-Indian boundary. 
According to the Chinese version, a group of Indian armed forces made 
forward moves on August 25, 1959 resulting in the Indian incursion into 
the Chinese territory of Longju and their firing on Chinese frontier guards 
stationed there. The Chinese troops fired back in self-defense and the 
invading Indian troops withdrew from the area concerned. China 
strongly protested against this serious violation of Chinese territory and 
unwarranted armed attack on Chinese and asked the government 
of India to immediately adopt effective measures to prevent any 
renewal of violation of Chinese territory failing which the Indian side 
must be held "responsible for all the Serious ros UENEES arising 
therefrom.” ; 


The Indian government protested against the Chinese outflanking 
the Indian outpost at Longju which was “well within our territory about 
two miles south of the international border, There could be no doubt . 
about the international frontier in this area and this is a case of deliberate 
aggression on Indian territory." The government of India further said : 
“If the Chinese government have any dispute about any point on the 
international frontier, it should be possible to resolve the dispute by 
negotiations between two friendly governments rather than by the 
unilateral application of force by one side against the other."!4 - 
Negotiations, however, did not take place and the two sides clashed again 
in the Kongka Pass in Ladakh on October 20, 1959 resulting in heavy 
casualties to Indian patrol team and the arrest of some patrol men. The 
two sides naturally gave contradictory ‘accounts of the incidents. It was 
the same old argument. Peking complained that Indian troops unlawfully 
intruded into Chinese territory and that the Chinese troops fired on the 
Indians only in self-defense. New Delhi repudiated the Chinese allegations 
and “described the incident as a sudden Chinese attack with mortars and 
handgrenades on a police party, which was looking for two missing men 
well within Indian territory." Expressing their shock over the incident, 
the External Affairs Ministry of the government of India wrote: “It is 
a matter of deép regret that the Chinese government, which has so often 
condemned imperialism, should act in a manner which is so contrary to 
their own assertions. It is a matter of even greater regret that the Five 
Principles, as well as the Declaration of the Bandung Conference, should 
thus be flouted by the Chinese government.” » 

QCR—7 
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It should be noted that Nehru who withheld from Parliament and - 
public all information about various border incidents “in the hope that 
peaceful solutions jof the disputes could be found by agreement between 
the two countries |without public excitement on both sides,” was forced 
to place before Parliament the relevant information after the Longju . 
incident with China; The happenings at Longju and specially at Kongka 
Pass. (described by the Indian press as the brutal massacre of an Indian © 
. police party) aroused intense popular feelings in India. Henceforth, Nehru. 
lost his freédom in- ealing with the Chinese. Hé was, from now Onwards, 
constantly subject to the pressüre of “an aroused public opinion.” 


= In Septémber, 1959, Chou En-lai sent a somewhat belated reply to - 
Nehru's latter dated March 22, 1959. Rejecting Nehru's argument that 
the 1842 treaty bétween Ladakh and Tibet fixed: the frontier between 
Ladakh and Tibet and that the 1847 statement of a Chinése official 
indicated the Chinese recognition of that boundary, Chou En-lai argued 
| that since the 1842 treaty only vaguely mentioned the boundary between 
Ladakh and Tibet but did not make.any specific provisions or explanation 
regarding. the location of this. section of the boundary, ‘this treaty cannot 
be used to prove that this section of the boundary had been formally ` 
delimited by the two sides, even less can it be used as the foundation to ` 
ask the Chinese government to accept the unilateral claim of the Indian 
government regarding this section ‚of the boundary. As to the Chinese 
government official’s statement . made in 1847.to the British representative 
` that this section of the boundary: was clear, it can only show that the then ` 
Chinese government had its own clear view regarding this section of the 
boundary and can not.be taken as the proof that the boundary between 
the two sides had a ready been formally delimited.” RN 







As regards the McMahon Line; he not only feiterated his earlier 
. Statement that the so-called McMahon Line was a product of the British 
. policy of aggression against the Tibet Region of China, but also claimed 
that the so-called | McMahon Line was never -discussed at the Simla 
‘Conference, but was determined. by the British representative and the 
representative of he `. Tibet local.authorities' behind the back of the 
representative of th Chinese Central gov ernment through an exchange of. 
secret notes at Delhi on March 24, 1914, that is prior to the signing of the - 

Simla Treaty. This line was latter marked on the map attached to the Simla 
T reaty as part of tl e boundary between Tibet and the rest of China.!* 







| substance of Chou's argument was that, neither the | 
1842 treaty in the western sector nor the Simla Conference i in the eastern 


- 
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sector, had formally delimited the boundary between Indiaand Tibet Region 
of China, that the Chinese maps and not the Indian showed corrrectly the 
boundary line and that “the tense situation recently arising on the Sino- 
. Indian border was all caused by trespassing and provocations by Indian 
troops, and that for this the Indian side should be held fully responsible." 


| The sum and substance of Nehru's argument was that though the 
Sino-Indian boundary har not been formally delimited, (difficult terrains 
made it impossible to do so), the entire length of the border had been 
either defined by treaty or recognized by custom or by both and *'until 
now the Chinese government have not protested against the exercise of 
jurisdiciion by the government of India upto the customary boundary." 


It is obvious that Chou En-lai and Nehru disagreed with each other 
regarding facts and the conclusions they drew from facts were, therefore, 
different. They disagreed with each other even about. “the fact of 
possession." While Chou claimed that Longju was on the Chinese side 
of the McMahon Line, Nehru claimed that it was on the- Indian side of 
the McMahon Line ; while Chou said that Khinzemane was north of the 
International boundary and therefore in China, Nehru claimed that 
Khinzemane lay clearly south of the international boundary and therefore 
in India ; while Chou claimed that the Chinese definitely. possessed and 
exercised effective jurisdiction in the Aksai Chin area of Ladakh for 
at least "eight or nine years since the peaceful liberation of Sinkiang and 
Tibet, “Nehru claimed that “the government of India have exercised 
jurisdiction in Aksai Chin up to the frontier line specified by them" 
through sending regular patrols up to the international. boundary. The 
government of India did not think it necessary “to establish checkposts | 
right on the international boundary,” because they did not expect any: 
kind of aggression across the frontier and also because this was practi- 
cally an uninhabited and desolate area. The contending parties failed 
to reach an agreement about the observance of status quo, because the - 
facts concerning status quo were themselves disputed. It seems that 
Chou En-lai understood ‘status quo as meaning the situation as it was at - 
the moment; Nehru, on the other hand, understood status quo as meaning 
the situation,as it was before the border clash between India and China 
occurred in late 1959. Thus Nehru wrote:, “We agree, therefore, that 
the border disputes which have already arisen should be amicably and 
peacefully settled. We also agree that until a settlement has been reached 
the status quo should be maintained. In the meantime, both sides should 
respect the traditional frontier and neither party should seek to alter the 
status quo in any manner. Further, if any party has trespassed into the 
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other’s territory across the traditional frontier, it should immediately 
withdraw to its sidh of the frontier.” Pointing out that the Indian side 
had voluntarily withdrawn their outpost at Tamaden which, “subsequent 
. inquiries showed, was somewhat north of the McMahon Line," Nehru 

claimed that in the same spirit the Chinese side should withdraw their: 
personnel from a number of posts which they opened “in recent months 
at Spanggur, Manda] and one or two other places in eastern Ladakh. 
Similarly, your (the Chinese) forces should also withdraw from Longju 
which they forcibly occupied on the 26th of August and which they still 
continue to occupy. No discussion can be fruitful unless the posts on 
the Indian side of the traditional frontier now held by the Chinese forces 
are first evacuated by them and further threats and intimidations cease." 6 
` This is something the Chinese were least likely to do and they did not do, 


because from their point of view, they were holding on to their own 
places. 





At this stage of the boundary dispute, an interesting development 
occurred. Both sides started treating the boundary dispute as a prestige 
issue. Nehru declared in Parliament. “Nothing can be a more amazing 
foly than for two great countries like India and China to go into a major 
conflict and war for the possession of a few mountain peaks, however 
beautiful the mountain peaks might be, or some area which is more or less 
uninhibited. [But]iüt is not that, as every member of the House knows. 
When such conflicts occur, something which stirs our innermost convictions, 
something which hurts our pride, self-respect and all that. So, it is not a 
question of a mile ór two or ten or even a hundred miles. It is something 
more precious than a hundred ora thousand miles and it is that which brings 
up people's passions to a high level, and it is that which, to some extent, 
is happening in India today. It is not because of a patch of territory but 
because they feel that they have not got a fair treatment in this matter, 
and they have beenitreated rather casually by the Chinese government and 
an attempt is made, if I may use the word, to bully them.”*7 The Chinese 
leaders such as Chen Yi were making similar proclamations in Peking at 
this time: “In attempting to impose the McMahon Line on China, India 
had not given thé slightest consideration to the sense of national pride 
and self-respect of the Chinese people." *® | 





In spite of such proclamations, along with accusations and counter- 
accusations, Chou En-lai felt that the situation should not be allowed 
to go out of hands} He, in his letter, dated November 7, 1959, requested 
Nehru not to play nto the hands of those interested powers who wanted 
to drive a wedge in|the friendship of India and China and proposed that 
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the armed forces of the two sides withdraw twenty kilometers from the ` 
‘McMahon Line in the east and from the line of actual control in the 
west and refrain from patrolling the zones thus evacuated. This provi- 
sional measure’ should be followed by the negotiation of boundary 
question by the two prime ministers in the immediate future. ! ? 


Chou En-lai's proposal produced violent reaction in India. Some 
members of Parliament and the Indian press generally denounced the 
proposal. China was asking India to withdraw 20 kilometres from 
India's own territory ! It was pointed out that corresponding Chinese . 
withdrawal of 20 kilometres was insignificant because even after such 
withdrawal China would remain deeply entrenched within Indian territory. 
There should be no negotiation with the aggressor until the aggression is 
vacated. Press, Parliament, and the country in one voice demanded the 
rejection of the Chinese proposal and Nehru acted accordingly. He, 
however, advanced an alternative. proposal regarding Ladakh. , India 
would withdraw all personel to the west of the line shown as the inter-. 
national boundary in Chinese maps of 1956, and China would similarly 
withdraw her personnel to the east of the international boundary as 
shown in Indian official maps and described in Indian notes.*? 


Chou En-lai pointed out that acceptance’ of the Nehru proposal 
would amount to the Chinese withdrawal from 33,000 square kilometres 
of territory including Aksai Chin which had been under Chinese jurisdic- 
tion ard was, therefore, unacceptable. Nevertheless, he renewed his 


proposal for an early meeting of the two pome minister to nee the 
boundary question. ?! 


The government of China —Ó negotiations on the basis of 
(a) “the most basic fact known to the whole world, that is the entire 
boundary between the two countries had indeed never been delimited, 
and is therefore, yet to be settled through negotiations," (b) pending 
the formal delimitation of the boundary, the status quo of the border 
must be maintained and for that purpose twenty kilometres or so with- 
drawal by the armed forces of both sides must be effected. ° 


The Indian position as regards the first basis for negotiation. suggest- 
ed by China had teen that the India-China boundary, though not 
formally delimited along its entire length, had been defined by treaty, 
custom or tradition. The second basis had already been rejected by 
India. Nehru, therefore, rejected the Chinese bases for negotiations but . 
nevertheless invited Chou En-lai, which Chou accepted, for talks in 
New Delhi- “to find-a way to a peaceful settlement and for a restoration 
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of friendly relations." The news that Nehru invited Chou to India was, 
however, not well received in India. Some members of Parliament and, 
a Section of the press described it as a national humiliation. The opposi- 
tion parties excluding the- Communist Party of India observed a “no 
surrender" week before the arrival of Chou. In response tó repeated: 
demands inside the country that he should not negotiate with the 
aggressor until e aggression is vacated, Nehru said (obviously to 
mollify the opposition) that he would talk to Chou En-lai but not 
negotiate with hi Probably he meant to say that he -would try to 
convince Chou of India’s viewpoint without’ surrendering his own 
position. He added that though he would not enter into general 
boundary negotiations with Chou, he would discuss with him “specific 
disputes in regar« to the location of particular places on the boundary, 
and make minor frontier rectifications by agreement where they may be 
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considered necessary | 
With the Er insisting on “over-all negotiations" and Nehru 









not prepared to go beyond minor adjustments of the boundary here and 
there, Nehru-Chou talks in New Delhi in April, 1960 were doomed to: 
failure. During the talks, Chou En-lai offered to accept McMahon 
alignment in the|eastern sector in return for India's recognition of the 
Chinese possession of-the Aksai Chin in the western sector. It was 
difficult for Nehru to accept such a proposal. He himself had made the 
boundary dispute à prestige issue. Moreover, political opinion in India 
at this time was| so much aroused that any concessions given to China. 
might well have 'ndangered Nehru's own position. During the talks, 
a section of the|press and Jan Sangh was constantly reminding Nehru. 
. that he had no right to compromise ‘the territorial integrity of India. 
Nehru, therefore, expressed his inability to accept the Chinese ‘barter’ 
proposal Nor could the two prime ministers agree on the maintenance 
of status quo because they would not, as has already been "said, agree on 
- the facts concerning the status quo. The talks failed, but as a face-saving 
device, the two ite al is that officials of the two governments should 





meet and examine all historical documents, records, maps and other 
material relevant to the boundary question and -draw up a report for 
submission' to th tv governments. The officials were hardly competent 
to solve such a complex problem and as expected, after four months of 
deliberations from June to September, they were successful only in 
producing two Mi reports. ' | 

The failure of such talks was followed by intense activities on the 
border. “Despite great financial difficulties, India undertook an elaborate 
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program of road construction in vital Himalayan areas. - Defensive 
measures of other kinds (including the creation of new military outposts) 
were also undertaken along the frontier. China too was busy construct- 
ing new motorable roads and airfields, creating new military outposts 
along the frontier.”?5 Repeated demands in Indian Parliament were 
made for throwing the Chinese out of the sacred soil of the motherland 
which they had stealthily taken possession of. It was pointed out that 
there was no reason why India should stop patrolling in Aksai Chin—her 
own territory—in deference to the wishes of China who added “aggression 
to aggression” against India. l 


The stage was thus slowly being set for war and as both sides, in 
the process of developing their frontier outposts came into physical 
contact, it became inevitable and finally broke out on October 20, 1962.. 
By virtue of their. superior military ~power the Chinese advanced with 
great speed almost up. to the plains of the Indian border state of Assam 
and then unilaterally declared ceasefire with effect from December 1, 
1962 and withdrew to the line of actual control of their own conception. 
Needless to say that the Indian conception of the line of actual control 
was different and they, therefore, found themselves unable to agree with 
the Chinese proposal of twenty kilometre withdrawal of both sides 
from the line of actual control. India, however, accepted the ceasefire. 

The proposal of the six Afro-Asian States—Burma, Indonesia, 
Cambodia, the U.A.R., Ghana and Ceylon—known as the Colombo 
proposal to solve the dispute and bring the two sides to the conference 
table failed and the situation remains deadlocked to this day. 


. The above account of the Sino-Indian boundary problem makes 
one thing clear: that the boundary problem was a complex problem 
which history left over to India and "China. As Alastair Lamb says, 
“The present Sino-Indian dispute, it is worth noting in conclusion, is the 
product of a situation which was not in many respects created by the 
present disputants...... The Sino-Indian .border, as it stands today, 
however, was very much the product of Manchu and Chinese Republican 
policy. on the one hand, and of British policy on the other."??^ -Their 
historical legacy made India and China look at the problem from 
completely different angles and perspective and this in turn led to their 
completely different conceptions and convictions of where their bounda- 
ries lay. India wanted to preserve what she got from the Britsh 
while China wanted to take possession of the territory she claimed 
to be her own. One could achieve one's objective only at tlie expense 
ofthe other. Initially each side, as I have shown, tried to achieve the 
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desired objective|by arguing the other out. When that failed, they took 
to arms and eventually China won because of her superior military 
power. | 





It is this nterpretation of facts which, I believe, links the two 
‘propositions that Ioutlined at the outset: (a) that the Sino-Indian 
border conflit reflected their zero-sum mentality and (b) that such 
. mentality was a product of their historical experiences. 


The concluding section of this essay will present a comparative 
analysis of the ways in which President Kennedy managed the crisis with 
Soviet Russia over Cuba in 1962 and the Prime Minister Nehru handled 
the crisis with China over the boundary question. The comparison is 
relevant for two reasons. The first and the superficial reason is that 
both the Cuban missile crisis and the Sino-Indian border crisis took 
place at about the same time period ; tlie second and the more substan- 
tial reason is tliat there was an element of similarity between the Cuban 
missile crisis and the Sino-Indian border crisis at least from the viewpoints 
of the United States and India respectively. In the Cuban missile crisis 
case, President Kennedy demanded of the Russians that they stop further 
shipment of missiles to Cuba and undo what they had already accom- 
plished in Cuba, i.e., withdraw the missiles they had already installed in 
Cuba. In the case of border conflict with China, Prime Minister Nehru 
demanded of thé Chinese that they stop further incursions into 
Indian territory land evacuate. the territory they had already taken 
possession of. Both the leaders exerted pressure on -behalf of their 
demands on their opponents—Kennedy successfully and Nehru 
unsuccessfully. | | 





- There were two basic reasons for Kennedy’s success. He kept his 
objective and his demand on the Soviets limited. He only demanded 
the withdrawal of] Soviet missiles from Cuba and not the removal of all 
.Soviet military -and political influence from Cuba. Kennedy knew that 
if too many demands were made of the opponent and if the opponent - 
were driven to the corner without leaving open a line of retreat, then it 
was highly probable that the opponent would fight back instead of 
complying with the demands. To reduce the Russians’ disinclination 
to comply with his demands, Kennedy offered them stick as well as - 
carrot. He gave the Russians a massive threat of retaliation in case of : 
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non-compliance with the demand 'and made that threat credible to them 
by ordering the blockade, a highly menacing build up of U.S. strategic 
and tactical forces and the American navy's actions against the Soviet . 
submarines that were protecting the Soviet merchant vessels approaching 
the blackade line. At the same time, Kennedy offered the Russians the 
non-invasion of Cuba and the withdrawal of American missiles from 
Turkey as a quid pro quo. . This made it possible for Khrushchev to: 
gracefully withdraw from Cuba without completely losing his face.? * 


Nehru failed on both the counts. He failed to keep his demands 
limited and he failed also to offer.any quid pro quo to the Chinese in 
order to induce them to compliance with his demands. The Chinese 
*barter' proposal supposedly advanced in the Nehru-Chou meeting of 
April 1960 indicated that what the Chinese really wanted was the 
retention of control over the Aksai Chin plateau. of Ladakh in the 
Western sector of Sino-Indian boundary. In return for such Indian 
acceptance, the Chinese were prepared to accept the McMahon Line in 
the eastern sector of India-China boundary. Aksai Chin was an area 
in which the’ Chinese were vitally interested for obvious reasons. They 
were in effective control of that territory, they built a long road across 
that territory linking Sinkiang with Tibet and tbe area thus provided à 
strategic access to Sinkiang. Under the circumstances, it was a little 
too much to expect the Chinese to surrender unconditionally to the Indian 
demand that they withdraw completely from Aksai Chin. Nehru, on the 
other hand, could not accept the Chinese barter proposal because the 
country would not simply agree to that. Moreover, there was constitu- 
tional restriction over ceding a part of the Indian territory, as specified 
in the Indian constitution, to a foreign state. The Government of India 
could cede a part of Indian territory to a foreign state only -by means of 
an amendment to the Indian Constitution. Judging the mood ofthe 
Indian Parliament at that time, it could safely be said that it was impossi- 
blé for Nehru, even if he wished, to get the Parliament approve of any 
such amendment. 


A possible basis of solution to the problem at that time was Indian 
Defence Minister Krishna Menon's proposal for an Indian lease of Aksai 
Chin to China in return for a Chinese lease of the Chumbi Valley (the 
narrow strip of Chinese territory projecting into India between Sikkim 
‘and Bhutan) to India. We have it on the authority of T.J.S. George, 
the biographer of Krishna Menon, that Chou En-lai was willing to accept 
the plan. “But before the plan could be seriously discussed with the 
Chinese Premier, it was torpedoed by the combined efforts of two of thg y 8 
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most senior members of the Cabinet."?5 Thus the situation left Nehru 
very little room for manoeuvre and this excluded any possibility on his 
“part of either modifying his demand on the Chinese or offering the 
. Chinese any quid pro quo or concessions. 


As a result, | Nehru was left only with stick to achiev his Jad 
on the opponent. | He threatened the Chinese with serious consequences 
if they did not withdraw from the Indian territory and finally issued a 
statement on October 12, 1962 that *T have given orders to the Army to 
throw the Chinese out2?6 Nehru was obviously hoodwinked the people 
because as Michael Brecher says, "ata meeting on the. evening of 11 
October (1962) at; the Prime Minister's house, these orders were actually 
rescinded. or altered to a purely defensive posture in the Thagla Ridge 
area,"?" Nehru’s statement was obviously meant for public consumption. 
It was made to reassure the country. But was Nehru's threat credible to the 
Chinese ? Thomas S. Schelling observes, “Any loopholes the threatening. 
party leaves himself, if they are visible to the threatened party, weaken the 
visible commitment and hence reduce the credibility of the threat." ?? 
The ‘most obvious loophole in the Indian threat that was visible to the 
Chinese was the lack of preparedness of the Indian army. Only in July, 
1962, the Indian Army . Chief; General T himayya wrote in the Seminar | 
magazine : 


"hires in the case of Pakistan I have considered the possi- - 
lity of a total war, I am afraid Ican not do so in regard to 
China. Icánnoteven as a soldier envisage India taking on 
China in an open conflict on its own. China's present 
strength i in manpower, equipment and aircraft exceeds our 
resources à hundredfold with the full support of the U S.S.R. l 
' and we could nevér hope to match China in the foreseeable 
future," ?? | 








Indian soldiers were thus not conditioned for a war with China. 
John Kenneth Galbraith, the American ambassador to India at that time 
reports that the I dian soldiers did not even -have proper clothing for 
violent climate of the border, 30 Jet alone heavy equipment to fight against 
the Chinese. The Chinese knew that India was not prepared and that 
Nehru was lying. . Nehru’s threat, therefore, did not produce any 
effect on the Chinese. Asa matter of fact, far from cowing the Chinese 
down, Nehru's statement might well have inspired the Chinese to lunch 
the first attack on India and thus prevent her from effectively engaging ` 
in any future collision course with China. It is possible that Nehru 
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consistantly ine mated the Chinese intentions and he paid the price 
forthat. Helearned to his cost that it‘ is not words alone but. firm 
actions reinforcing strong words—that is, preparedness which deters war 
and makes a threat credible. It is an well- known cliche that if you can 
convince your enemy of your strength, you will deter him from attacking 
you.?! This is what Kennedy did with regard to the Soviets in Cuba; 
this is what Nehru failed to do with regard to the Chinese i in ane boundary 
dispute with them. 


In conelusion, this writer does not venture any Specific solution to 
the border conflict between India and China. Any future solution of 
this conflict would, however, naturally require the two: parties to settle 
for less than their original objectives.. Krishna Menon's leasé proposal 
(Aksai Chin for Chumbi Valley) would be given another try. Sincere 
efforts should be made by both parties to make it the saddlepoint, Z% 
the rational minimal outcome for both players. 2 4 | 
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INDO-SOVIET RELATIONS SINCE 1947 


" SHAKTI MUKHERJEE 
INDRANI MUKHERJEE 


/ : 

, Indo-Soviet relations have been remarkably flourished and developed 
during the past two decades of the post-Stalin era. India because of her 
size, massive population and strategic geo-political location has occupied 
a central place in the Soviet operational diplomacy from the mid 1950s. 
The Soviet Union has extended crucial political support on many vital 
issues of India’s national interests. The Soviet economic and military 
assistance has lessened India’s overdependence on the West and 
strengthened her, non-aligned posture in world politics. The personal 
diplomacy, cultivated to the full extent by both Khrushchev and Nehru 
had played a dynamic role in promoting Indo-Soviet understanding. 
The Soviet Union continued to sustain firm and constructive relations with 
India throughout 1960s and 1970s to strengthen a viable counterbalance 
against the expanding Chinese influence in Asia. - The rapid surge in the 
range and volume of cooperation— political, economic, commercial and 
scientific between two countries indicated Soviet Union's tactical priorities 
and preferences for India and the strength and sincerity of India's 
reciprocity. 


Even though the History of inda Soviet digloniatie relations is of 
. recent origin, the history of economic and cultural contacts between the 
two can be traced to a few centuries back. After the Bolshevik revolution 
in the Soviet Union the Communist International developed considerable 
interest in Indian affairs.! The Sixth Congress of the Communist 
International proposed that the Indian “Communists must unmask the 
national reformism of the Indian National Congress, and in oppsition to 
all the talk of the Swarajists, Gandhists etc., ..."advance the irreconciliable 
slogan of armed struggle for the emancipation of the country and the 
expulsion of the imperialists."? In accordance with policy lines of the 
Sixth Comintern Congress, the Indian Communists continued their fight 
against both the British government and the Congress leadership in India. 
But the Communist International at the Seventh Congress advised the 
Indian Communists to support the Indian National Congress against the 
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British government? Soon after "the German attack on Russia and the 

formation of Anglo-Soviet-French alliance the Indian Communists were . 
asked to participate|in the war on the allied side. During the war period M 
the Soviet leaders! being primarily. preoccupied with the immediate object 
of winning the war waás not prepared to cause rift in Anglo-Soviet alliance 
by questioning the imperial policy of: Churchill.* In the immediate post- 
war period the Soviet policy towards India was greatly influenced by iis - 
over-all policy towards the West. . 


Immediately, | after the war the Soviet leaders being excessively 
obsessed with hostile bi-polarization of the world and the virulent cold 
war between two power blocs held a ‘highly negative and belligerent 
attitude towards jp Western world and newly-independent non-Communist 
states of Asia. e failure of the Moscow Conference of Foreign ` 
` Ministers, the * shall- Plan, the Greek Civil War and the establishment 
of the Cominform had intensified ideological and power rivalries between. 
two hostile camps.?^ Mr. Churchill through his well-publicised Fulaton 
MO Speech advocated for the joint’ Anglo-American alliance against the - 
Soviet Union. Stali in denounced Charchill's speech as warmongering and 
the Soviet governinent strongly censured the Marshal Plan as American 
policy for. enslaving the Westerri Europe. The Soviet Union lodged a 
virtual war against| the West and criticised the process of decolonization 

n Asian continent as “a mere formality. under which real powers were 
ice by the imperialists."9 The Soviet authorities strongly rejected 
the Mountbatten Plan under which independence was granted to both 
India. and sa, ‘The Moscow Press published a’ series of critical 
comments on the veteran Indian leaders including Mahatma Gandhi and . 
Jawaharlal Nehru. | Stalin condemned ‘the India's policy of non-alignment 
as a “policy :of| collaboration with English capitalism, a policy of 
establishing close contact between the Indian bourgeoisie and English 
capitalism". The Berlin blockade hardened Stalin's attitude towards the 
non-Communist world and the establishment of the Communist regime 
in China further emboldened him to adopt more hostile attitude towards 
‘the West and other non-Communist neighbouring states of Asia including 
India. India's decision to continue link with the Commonwealth of 
Nations was disdained as a mark of her dependent and colonial status.® 
-The Soviet press declared that the Indian constitution had incorporated 
the features of alllbourgeoisie. constitutions and exposed equally critical 
attitude towards the Indian press and the non-Communist parties. Mr. 
Jawaharlal Nehru as the first foreign minister and Prime Minister of India 
declined to join dither bloc and expounded the policy of non-alignment 
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as a means of safeguarding national independence and contributing to the. 
maintenance of world peace through friendly relations with both the 
Communist and non-Communist camps. But in spite of India's protest- 
ation of friendship towards the Soviet Union, Indo-Soviet relations were 
far from cordial during the Stalin era. 


In the face of negative and rigid posture of the Soviet authorities 
the government of India while maintaining its adherence to the policy of 
non-alignment moved closer to the West. India’s initial attitude towards ` 
the Korean unity and Greek Civil War and its decision to continue link 
with the Commonwealth of Nations indicated ‘the pro-Western bias in 
India’s foreign policy.? Subsequently, the victory of the Communist 
movement in China introduced radical change in Asian balance of power 
in favour of the Communist bloc. India decided to forge friendly 
political relation with the new Chinese ruling authorities in order to 
neutralize the prospect of solidification of Sino-Soviet alliance against 
. India.!? India was one of the first non-Communist states to accord 
diplomatic recognition. to the new Chinese Republic. Notwithstanding 
China’s unfriendly attitude and adverse criticism against India, Nehru 
consistently emphasized upon the development of cordial. and friendly 
inter-state relations between India and China. He demanded the admission 
of Peoples’ Republic of China into the United Nations, supported the 
inclusion of Formosa within the mainland China and refused the American 
invitation to ratify the Japanese Peace Treaty. The Chinese invasion 
of Tibet in 1950 cast a dark shadow over India-China relations for a 
brief spell of period. But Nehru was anxious not to create further 
difficulties on the way to peaceful understanding with China and the 
Chinese leaders also wanted to circumscribe the controversy with India 
over Tibet within, limits. t Subsequently, India recognised the Chinese 
suzeranity over Tibet .as a gesture of goodwill and in view of the 
appearance of common border between two countries manifested renewed. 
interest in promoting cordial relations with China. India's peace efforts 
during the Korean war and her decisive role in the Korean ceasefire 
talks and -armistice negotiations brought a favourable change in 
Chinese attitude towards India. Though the Indian delegates supported 
the first two resolutions of the Security Council on Korean war 
India’s’ refusal to send any military troops to Korea had annoyed 
the American authorities. Expressing his grave concern at the 
deteriorating situations in Korea, Nehru appealed to both the U.S.A. 
and the U. S. S. R. to find out a speedy and ‘peaceful settlement 
of the conflict in the presence of the Chinese delegate in the Security 
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Council. The Soviet Union readily welcomed the proposal while the 
American "authoritiés instantly condemned India's suggestion as an 
appeasement of aggression.!? India sternly opposed the Western move 
in the General Assembly to declare China as an aggressor and the Indian 
representatives continued search for a peace formula and ceasefire 
negotiations in cooperation with the representatives of Arab countries 
and some member states of the Commonwealth. India’s role in the 
Korean Armisticei Agreement dispelled Chinese suspicion about the 
genuineness of India's policy of non-alignment and China demonstrated 
definite sign of |undertaking friendly attitude towards India. The 
favourable change| in Chinese attitude towards India and its policy of 
` hon-alignment represented the “first positive breakthrough for Indian 

diplomacy"? | 


Soon after the reassessment of the Chinese policy towards India, 
the Russian authorities had prudently perceived that the old negative and 
belligerent attitude |would only accentuate the Soviet isolation from Asia 
and aggravate the| Western hostility towards the Communist world. 
Even during the last few months of the Stalin.era, the Moscow leaders 
inclined to pursue |a moderating attitude towards the West and non- : 
Communist Asian|states. Gradually a new orientation of the Soviet 
foreign policy towards India in the post-Stalin era could be traced to 
Malenkov's speech to the Supreme Soviet on August 8, 1953. He highly 
appreciated India's substantial contribution to the efforts of the peace- 
loving countries tó stop the Korean war and emphasised upon the 
development of friendly cooperation between India and the Soviet 
Union.** A number of new international developments promoted 
viable economic an political relations between two countries. In 1954, 
the U.S.A. signed |the Collective Defence Treaty with Great Britain, 
France, Australia, |New Zealand, Philippines, Thailand and Pakistan. 
Nehru sharply denounced the Treaty as an imperialist design to convert 
South-East Asia into an area of potential war.  Further-more, the 
Indian leaders expressed grave concern over the American military aid 
agreement: signed with Pakistan in February, 1954. Indo-American 
politica! relations were deteriorated at a low ebbs and a wave of strong 
anti-American sentiment swept all over India. At the same year the 
conclusion of an agreement on trade relations in Tibet with China forged 
closer political understanding between India and China. Both China and 
the Soviet Union enjoyed pleasure over the widening Indo-American rift 
and the Soviet press appraised increasing Sino-Indian rapprochement. 
India played, decisive role in the Geneva Accord of July, 1954 which 
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terminated the eight years’ of war in Indo-China. Soon after the Geneva 
Conference the Chinese Premier Chou-E En-lai visited India and both the 
governments reaffirmed their commitment to the five. principles of Panch 
Sheel accepted two months back in the Preamble to an agreement on 
trade relations in Tibet. The Supreme Soviet appreciated the commenda- 
able principles of Panch Sheel. Indo-Chinese friendship and understand- 
ing were strengthened through cordial discussions and negotations between 
Nehru and Chou-En-lai in Bandung Conference of April,-1955. The 
Moscow leaders were impressed with India’s leading stature in the Geneva 
and Bandung Conferences and Nehru’s increasing prominence in the 
international arena as the spokesman for the force of non-alignment, 
anti-colonialism and five principles of peaceful coexistence. 15 


IL 


Tt is in this context that Moscow accorded warm reception to India's 
Prime Minister during his first official tour in Soviet land in June, 1955. 
‘The visit marked the beginning of an active phase in Indo-Soviet relations 
and the joint declaration issued at the end of the visit recorded identity 
of two government's view on the issue of disarmament; the Geneva 
Accord on Indo-China, the Chinese right over Taiwan and China's repie- 
sentation in the United Nations. The growing Indo-Soviet rapprochement 
evoked adverse reaction in the Western World. The New York Times 
commented on June 12, 1955, that the Indian Prime Minister had been 
"successfully mouse-trapped."*95  Nehru's state visit to the Soviet Union 
inaugurated an era of personal diplomacy in Indo-Soviet relations and in. 
response to his invitation Mr. Khrvshchev and Bulganin paid return visit 
in the month or November of the same year. The Soviet leaders appraised 
India’s peace-loving foreign policy, expressed full understanding of her 
neutrality and extended Soviet support to India-on questions. of Kashmir 
and Goa. The Soviet leaders were seriously concerned over construction 
of the Anglo-American military bases in Pakistani controlled Kashmir 
area and the new Pak-American military alliance. J. A. Naik has 
remarked, “Khrushchev used. his Kashmir policy not merely as a tool to 
strengthen Soviet ties with India but also as a stick to beat erring 
Pakistan."*? Since the outbreak of Indo-Pak border conflict in 1949 the 
Soviet Union pursued a neutral attitude towards the dispute and Stalin's 
non-partisan posture perhaps indicated his profound disinterest in the 
affairs of the sub-continent. The first significant change in Soviet attitude 
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towards Kashmir was noticed during January, 1952. The news of Anglo- 
American bases|in Kashmir sparked adverse Soviet reaction against 
Anglo-American | policy on Kashmir. Subsequently, during Security 
Council's- debate over the Second Graham Report the Soviet delegate 
denounced Anglo-American interference in Kashmir. The Soviet leaders 
in 1953 decided to revert to a positive pro-Indian stand on Kashmir since 
they prudently calculated that inclusion of Kashmir into the non-aligned 
friendly India would safeguard greater Soviet interference than its inclu- 
sion into an unfriendly Pakistan. During the trip to India the Soviet 
leaders promised to offer necessary economic and technical assistance for 
oil exploration and erection of hydro-electric projects in India and agreed 
to promote trade transactions between two countries. 


Subsequently the Soviet dimlomats endeavoured to coordinate 
Indian and Soviet policies on vital issues of international concern. After 
the outbreak of Suez crisis both countries strongly condemned Anglo- 
French-Israeli attack againist Egypt and the Soviet Union supported 
Indian draft proposal introduced in the London Conference on Suez. The 
Soviet military intervention in Hungary generated world wide reaction 
and both Indian leaders and peoples were deeply shocked by the Hunga- 
rian tragedy. . But the Indian delegate declined to approve any resolutions 
- of the general Assembly inflicting strong condemnation againist. the 
Soviet involvement in Hungray. Nor it had undertaken any effort to get 
world opinion solidly crystallized against the Soviet Union. The Indian 
representative declined to support a propasal accepted by the General 
Assembly for the establishment of a special investigating committee in 
Hungary. Nehru voicing mild protest against the Hungarian episode 
avoided any rigid stand for the fear of a general adverse Soviet reaction. 
India’s: stand on|the Hungarian. issue in the United Nations did not go 
unrewarded. In February, 1957 a Soviet veto cancelled a resolution 
opposed by India calling for a United, Nations force to demilitarize 
Kashmir. In 1961, after India’s. military occupation of Goa the Soviet 
delegate again casted a veto in the Security Council to block a Western 
resolution calling for Indian withdrawal from Goa. 


In view of India’s leading stature in the Geneva Conference of 1954 
and Bandung ce. (1955), its positive contribution to Korean 
ceasefire and armistice talks and Suez settlement and growing Indo-Soviet 
friendship, the Soviet Union adopted a policy of associating India in _ 
negotiation with big powers over Asian problems and disarmament issue. 19 
The Lebanon crisis of 1958 posed grave threat to world peace. The 
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. Soviet government proposed for a summit Conference of heads of govern- 
ments of twenty-two countries including the U.S.S.R., the U.S.A., France 
and other countries to find out policy for bringing an end to the military 
conflict in the West Asia. But summit proposal was dropped in the face 
of the American opposition and the Soviet Union accepted British Prime 
Minister's suggestion for consideration of the problem through the 
Security Council. Mr. Khrushchev insisted on the participation of India 
.in the Security Council's meeting on the West Asian crisis. But 
as the American president Eisenhower was nourishing a deep-seated 
prejudice against Nehru's policy of non-alignment, he readily rebuffed 
the idea. 

Mr. Nikita Khrushchev assuming the office of Prime Ministership 
iu March, 1958 adopted a number of diplomatic measures to relax 
tensions in world politics and to extend the Soviet influence over the 
non-aligned states including India. But Sino-Soviet ideological rift 
aggravated by personal rivalries between Khrushchev and Moa posed 
grave challenge to the monolithic unity of the world Communist move- 
ment. The ideological differences between Russia and China were 
related to some basic principles of Marxist theory and practice, to the 
assessment of vital issues of war and peace and to the type of strategy 
to be followed by the Communist states in its confrontation with the 
West.:? By 1959 China manifested increasing disappointment with the 
phenomenon of nationalist revolution in the third world and non-aligned 
states of Asia, particularly India, became principal target of the Chinese 
hostility. China highly resented Khrushchev's policy of detente towards 
the West and exposed growing irritation over Indo-Soviet friendship. 
In order to patch up widening Sino-Soviet rift on some issues of interna- 
tional concerns, the Soviet leaders expressed inclination to compromise - 
with China on question of its relations. with the Western powers and 
Yogoslavia. But the Soviet leaders continued to maintain useful 
economic and political relations with India and manifested no mood to 
adopt pro-China line on all dividing issues in Sino-Soviet conflict. The 
Soviet-Chinese dispute was gradually turned into an active competition 
for predominant influence over the third world. Thus by early 1960s 
“the Soviets and Chinese were engaged in a frenzied scramble to outbid 
each other for the support of not only Asian but also African and Latin 
American regimes and movements". ?? 


The Sino-Indian border clash of August, 1959 injected serious rift 
in Sino-Soviet relationsbip. To the surprise of all world the Soviet 
‘Union adhered to a posture of neutrality for the first time in a dispute 
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emerging between the Communist and non-Communist states. In view . 
of widening Sino-Soviet disagreement the Soviet Union declined to rock 
` the growing Indo-Soviet understanding by an anti-Indian stand on the 
"border conflict. Protesting against the Soviet attitude the Chinese 
leaders accused that the Soviet behaviour during 1959' Sino-Indian border ` 
conflict was “‘the first instance in history in which a socialist country, - 
instead of condemning the armed provocations of the reactionaries of 
a capitalist country, condemned another fraternal socialist country when 
it was confronted with such armed provocation."?! Sino-Soviet rift 
went on increasing and the Soviet Union assured India of their continued 
friendship through intensified diplomatic .contacts and increasing trade 
and commercial transactions. Within few days of the Chinese offensive 
attack on Sino-In lian border in October, 1962 the American president 
declared the Cuban blockade. The Soviet Union determined to face 
squarely the American challenge and the world was on the brink of the 
first nuclear confrontation. In order to mobilize united support of the 
Communist camp behind the Soviet moves on.the Cuban front the Soviet 
press quickly adopted a pro-Chinese stand on Sino-Indian border dispute. 
But after the danger of Cuban confrontation had passed the Soviet Union 
reverted to its previous neutrality on the conflict. The Chinese leaders 
intensified attack|.on the Indian- border and condemned Khrushchev's 
handling of the Quban crisis. The Soviet Union relaliated by accusing 
China for its ill-motivated invasion against India. Robert H. Donaldson 
commented that Russia's “initial vacillation on the Sino-Indian war 
had damaged his| cause in the eyes of many Indians, while his subsequent 
change of position probably lost him the allegiance of many more 
in the Communist movement."?? China held a belligerent attitude 
tonio pe fid policy and declared that “the situation ‘was 
ripe for all-out war. against the ‘reactionary’ Indian government from 
both within and without".?3 But-the Soviet leaders firmly declined 
to pursue such extreme strategy towards India and the new Chinese 
assessment of Nehru's India sharply deviated from the Soviet diplomatic . 
policy towards india. Thus Sino-Indian border conflict accentuated - 
Sino-Soviet differences. l 











Soon after |the fall of Khrushchev who was responsible for excessive 
Soviet involvement in India, the Russian leaders launched new efforts to 
compromise with Mao, but fared with little success. As Sino-Soviet rift 
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intensified, Russia endeavoured to develop closer relations with other 
Asian states including Pakistan to implement a long-term strategy 
. planning against China and the West. “Since the outbreak of Sino-Indian 
border conflict, China had established greater rapport with Pakistan and 
clinged to a pro-Pakistan stand on Kashmir. ` But the Soviet Union was 
.not prepared to abandon Pakistan to the exclusive blandishment of China 
and Moscow leaders realized that the Soviet rapprochement with Pakistan 
would weaken "the ‘containment’ alliances constructed: by the United 
States on Russia's south flank".?*5 In: 1965, Pakistani Prime Minister 
-Ayub Khan paid a state visit to Moscow to discuss the whole range of 
trade, aid, and cultural relations between the two countries. The growing 
Soviet-Pakistan intimacy propelled the Soviet leaders to avoid a positive 
pro-Indian posture on Kashmir during Indian Prime Minister's visit to ` 
Moscow in May, 1965. The Soviet Union thus subtly disengaged 
“herself from the Indo-Pakistan dispute’ in which she had overly 
embroiled herself in the middle fifties."?9 The Soviet leaders through - 
successful diplomatic feat forged closer relations with Pakistan without 
causing any serious crisis in Indo-Soviet relations. When Indo-Pak 
border clashes had been degenerated into violent conflict in August, 1965 
the Soviet Union lodged vigorous attempt to bring an early termination 
of conflict for restoring stability in the sub-continent. The conflict 
situation became more destabilized when the Chinese government strongly 
condemned India’s aggression against Pakistan and accused the Indian 
soldiers of provocation along the Sino-Indian border. The Soviet Union 
issued a stern warning against China not to aggravate the problem. 
. When both India and Pakistan agreed to the United Nations’ ceasefire 
proposal Kosygin offered his good offices to carve out a peaceful settle- 
ment of Indo-Pakistan dispute through Taskhent Conference. Kosygin 
adopted a non-partisan attitude for maintaining Soviet influence in both 
countries and had undertaken major diplomatic move to achieve some 
kind. of settlement because ‘they expected that the beginning of a 
rapprochement between India and Pakistan would increase the security of 
‘the sub-continent. It would further promote the Soviet objective of 
containment of Chinese influence and expansion in Asia. Though 
Tashkhent Agreement represented a remarkable achievement of Soviet 


diplomacy, the basic differences between India and Pakistan soon came 
to the forefront. 


. In 1968, in response to repeated requests from Pakistan the Soviet 
Union concluded a significant arms deal with Pakistan to furnish her 
with substantial military assistance. ` Thé Soviet action evoked strong 
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public discontent and protests in India generating a minor crisis in Indo- 
Soviet relations. The Government of India, while expressing its unhappi- 
ness over the policy, adopted a cautious and prudent posture becausé of 
India’s overdependence on the Soviet Union on a number of issues criicial 
to her national i ss The Soviet Union continued to maintain 
useful diplomatic i hd trade relations with both Pakistan and India to 
strengthen a val counterbalance to the expanding Chinese influence 
` jn South Asia. Kasygin visited India several times after the Tashkhant 
Conference and rélations between two countries were described as classi- 
cal example of peaceful coexistence. At the August, 1968 session of the- 
United Nations’ Security Council, India abstained from voting a resolu- 
tion which condem E the military invasion of Czechoslovakia by Warsaw 
Pact forces. Pakistan, however, supported the call for withdrawal of the 
Warsaw Pact = forces from the Czech soi]. 


In spite of.Phkistan's military alliance with the West and close 
intimacy with China, Pak-Soviet economic cooperation had, however, 
recorded a sharp increase 1n the late 1960s. 


During his official visit in May, 1960 in South East Asia Kosygin 
stressed upon the urgent need for peaceful settlement of Indo-Pakistan and 
Pak-Afganisthan disputes and development of closer relations between 
other states of the region. He voiced concern for South Asian stability 
and advocated for| a regional system of collective security in Asia. 
Subsequently, the Soviet Ambassador, however, confessed to the Japanese 
delegate that there was no definite plan as to the structure and composi- 
tion of the proposed collective security system. Both: China and America 
severly criticised the plan while India, Indonesia and Japan offered a 
cold response to, the Soviet proposal. The Soviet Union probably 
. advanced the idea fcollective security in Asia without committing to 
more d ofails to E its aspiration for a more active Soviet role in 
Asian security matters. In view of gradual reduction of British. and 
American commitment in Asia, the Brezhnev-plan .“‘may be seen às an 
invitation to the states of this area to discuss with the Soviet Union, 
collectively or individually, cooperative defense arrangements for the 
post-Vietnam era." ?7 | 


The outbreak of East-Pakistan crisis since March, 1971 and the 
possibility of a fresh military encounter with Pakistan provocated India 
to sign a twenty-year Soviet- Indian Treaty of Peace, Friendship, and 
Cooperation on August 9, 1971. In the face of anti-Indian bias of Nixon 
administration, tacjt alliance between China and Pakistan and new 
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American rapport with China, India signed the Treaty to insure Soviet 
diplomatic protection in case of war against Pakistan. Russia sought to 
extend and formalize Russian influence in Indian sub-continent through 
the Treaty and to stabilize the explosive situation in the area. After the 
historic victory of the Indian army during December War against Pakistan, 
India emerged as a dominant super-power in South East Asia and Indo-. 
Soviet understanding took a fresh turn. The Soviet Union secured a greater 
strategic and diplomatic gain and the first encounter by the new Sino- 


American alignment had ended in inglorious defeat. The Soviet Union 


being concerned over the new Sino-American understanding again sought 
to rebuild its relations with Pakistan rather than abandoning it completely 
to the U. S. A. and China. The new Washington-Peking rappoft in 1972 
indicated that China had decided to reduce its antagonism with U. S. A. 
to intensify its anti-Soviet manoeuvre and the new triangular global 
relationship had put. the Soviet Union in a rather disadvantageous 
position. 


` 


Shortly after tbe Indo-Pakistan war India upgraded her diplomatic 
relations with North Vietnam and the Indian foreign minister strongly 
condemned the renewed saturation. bombing on North Vietnam by the. 
American authorities. Both these events further annoyed Nixon 
administration and pleased the Soviet authorities. The Soviet Union 
again revived the long-debated proposal for collective security in Asia and 
began to cultivate friendship with Japan to exploit the. Japanese 
disillusionment with the West and to neutralize the prospéct of Sino- 
Japaness alignment against the Soviet Union. During Mr. Brezhnev's 
visit to New Delhi in 1973, both he and Mrs. Gandhi discussed Moscow’s © 
proposal for an Asian collective security system ; but the joint declaration 
sponsored at the end of the visit contained no reference to indicating lack 
of basic agreement on the issue?? 


The Pokharan nuclear test conducted by the Indian Atomic Energy 
Commission sparked world wide reaction. The American press strongly 
regretted the nuclear explosions in India and decided to uplift its ten 
years’ old embargo on the supply of military hardwares to Pakistan. 
The Indian test posed a challenge to the present international power 


.Structure and the current strategic doctrines. The Indian policy makers 


expected that in view of India's nuclear capability and increased credi- 
bility as a power the Soviet Union would be under greater geo-strategic 
compulsions to maintain its cordial and warm relations with India. 
The Indo-Soviet relations, in recent years, have been widened and a 


- 


- the Soviet Union, 
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number of international developments have accen! ‘uated India’ s Increased 
dependence on the Soviet Union. 


The Soviet leaders have long been contemplated that the multi- 
dimensional problems of the Third World required such radical solution 
that no liberal government through time lingering democratic processes _ 
could hope to achieve satisfactory solution. ‘Theoretically, the Soviet. 
Union is still committed to a long-term -goal of setting up communist 
rule in India~though it has lost enthusiasm for the immediate success 
of Communist movement -in India because of continued disunity and 
instability within | Indian Communist organizations. Mr. Donaldson 
has rightly commented that, asthe Soviets have become progressively 
more committed "ito the present Indian government on diplomatic, 
economic and military levels, the time perspective for the achievement 
of Indian socialism has lengthened".3? Consequently the emergency 
measures, the 20 point economic programme, the 42nd amendment to 
the Indiàn constitution have secured considerable sympathy and support 
from the Soviet Union.’ The Izvestia Commentator noted, “all progre- 
ssive forces of the |world followed with anxiety the struggle of India's 
progressive forces| which rallied behind Indira Garndhi's government 
against attack of jinternational reaction and imperialism .... Therefore, 
ther socialist countries and the peace loving forces 
took the side of Indira Gandhi's government—and backed her resolute 
measures against reaction that had become active; ?! 














| IV 

The Soviet. conomic assistance played a significant role in the 
growth and development of heavy industries in Indian public sector. 
The Soviet leaders of the post-Stalin era as a part of their over-all 
moderating policy decided to establish important economic links with 
India and other non-aligned countries. The Soviet leaders welcomed 
the new phenomenon of state capitalism in India and decided to extend 
economic cooperation with it “to strengthén democratic anti-imperlalist 
features of the state sector leading to a certain degree of independence 
from the.imperialists and the local reactionaries who exhibit monopolist 
tendencies." ?? The Soviet Union provided considerable economic assist- 
ance for the development of, heavy engineering and electrical equipments 
plants. The Soviet economic and technological aids were granted for 
the construction of|giant steel plants at Bhilai and Bokaro, the heavy 


+ 
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machine plant at. Ranchi, the coal mining machine plant at Durgapur and 
heavy electrical plant at Hardwar, thermal power station at Neyveli and 
Bhakra Hydro-power station. 


As Anglo-American domination of the Afro-Asian world in the 
field of oil supply is more 'pronounced, the Soviet Union adopted a 
number of economic policy to weaken the monopolistic control of the 
oil cartels of the West over the Afro-Asian states. Consequently, the 
Soviet governments offered in 1960 to supply crude oil at much lower 
prices on rupee payment. The Soviet technical and financial assistance 
helped in the exploration of big reserves of oil and gas in Assam, Gujrat 
and Punjab. The Soviet Union furnished help for the establishment of 
oil refineries at Koyali in Gujrat and Barauni in Bihar. Most of the 
Soviet credits are granted on long term basis at the interest rate of 2.5 p.c. 
and the Soviet offer of low interest loans had helped India's bargaining 
position with the creditors of the Western world: 


The trade transactions between two countries have been consider- 
ably increased over the years. The total trade turnover between two 
‘countries increased from a negligible figure of 8.1 million rupees in 1953 
to 79.7 million rupees in 1961, 1753.6 million in 1965, 2269.5 million in 
1966-67 and’ 4970 million rupees at the end of 1968, and it amounted to - 
Rs. 1090 crores in 1977-78. Thus India has become the biggest trade 
partner of the Soviet Union among the Third World nations. A number 
of economic factors account for the rapid increase in trade transactions 
between the two countries. All commercial and non-commercial transac- 
tions between two countries are carried on through non-convertible Indian 
rupees. “This mode of payment makes the Soviet credits self-liquidating". 
The Soviet Union has also agreed to import along with traditional 
Indian exportable items, new-manufactured and semi-manufactured goods 
from India. | 


The growing Indo-Soviet economic and commercial cooperation 
has lessened India's economic dependence on the West and provided 
alternative source to India for securing loans and assistance without 
spending convertible foreign exchange. Indo-Soviet economic ties hava 
opened up vast socialist markets for absorbtion of Indian goods. The 
Government of India signed the 15-years economic and trade cooperation 
agreement in 1975 and the Soviet Union offered to supply 5.5 million 
tons of crude oil over a period of four years against rupee payment. 


The Soviet Academy of Science and India's Space Research Orga- 
- nization signed an agreement in 1971 io promote cooperation in the 
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exploration and |use of outer space for peaceful purposes. India’s first 
scientific satellite, Aryabhatta, designed and built up in India was 


launched from the Soviet Union on April 19, 1975 and another agreement: 


. for the launching of the Second Indian artificial satellite in collaboration 
with the Soviet |rocket launcher was signed in 1975. The Soviet Union 
supplied considerable military armaments since the Chinese invasion 
against India. After the Sino-Indian border conflicts of 1962, the Soviet 
Union provided | different types of armament equipments required for 
mountain warfare, ground-to-air missiles, light tanks, mobile and fixed 
launching installations and radar equipments. Soviets assistance were 
made available for setting up factories for the manufacture of Mig-21 Jet 
fighters. According to an authentic source the Soviet Union supplied 
India 730 million worth of arms between 1965-71. By 1975 this figure 


had reached the | proportion of $ 1.3 billion and all these arms have been 


paid for at commercial rates.*? 


The Soviet| economic assistance and trade transactions with India 
have veen influenced by both economic and political motivations. The 
Soviet leaders expected that “countries attaining economic independence 
from imperialismi by industrialization.in the state sector of the economy 
‘and by the increase of economic ties with the socialist camp will develop- 
a stronger proletdriat and the material prerequisites for the transition 
to socialism."3* | ^ 





But subsequently, a number of disagreements on questions of trade 
relations and projects financed by the Soviet Union and further develop- 
ment of the oil industries in India began to come to the surface. With 
the development! of important industrial bases and favourable trade 
balances, India's| demands for capital equipments declined and Soviet 
Union failed to| cope with the new Indian demands for fertilizers, news 
print, and industrial raw-materials etc. Some of the projects built with 


help of the Soviet Union are ill-equipped and worked below the capacity . 


because of the lack of demand for their produce. Moreover, as the 
Soviet authorities declined to permit participation of Indian consultants 
in the construction of Bokaro Steel Projects, the whole issue of India's 
participation in the implementation of Soviet-aided projects injected rift 
in Indo-Soviet economic relationships.** | 

Though trade turnover between two countries has recorded a 622 
fold expansion there has been a temporary halt to the progress. The 
Soviet ambassador in India attributed this set back to a ceiling of tradi- 
tional item of iforeign trade. But the character of bi-lateral trade 
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between two-countries has changed over the years and India's import 
of finished products now amounts to 40% of total imports as against 
72% in 1971-72. The context in which Indo-Soviet trade relations have 
flourished during the last two décades has been considerably changed in 
recent years. Consequently a new framework of economic cooperation 
has been finalized during the end of 1978 to boost up Indo-Soviet 
economic ties. The Soviet-Indian trade protocal for. 1979 expected a 
trade transaction of more than Rs.. 1200 crores, 15 to 20 p.c. higher than 
the total turnover for 1980.59 But the difficulties on rupee-rouble 
exchange rate should be resolved without unnecessary delay to place 
Indo-Soviet economic relationships on a stable footing. 


During the last year of her power Mrs. Gandhi imparted greater 
flexibility to India’s foreign policy and endeavoured to avoid over- 
depedence on the Soviet Union. She had firmly refused to endorse 
Russian concept of collective security and adopted a number of steps to 
rebuild India's relationship with China. India supported China's candi- 
dature in international organizations like the Asian Development Bank 
and agreed in 1976 to restore the level of diplomatic representation in 
China to the status of an ambassador. 


After the shattering defeat of the Congress government and 
remarkable victory of Janata party in the centre, Mr. Gromyoko's visit 
to New Delhi helped to restore a basis of understanding between the 
Moscow leaders and the new government. The new Indian Prime 
Minister Morarji Desai paid a state visit- to reaffirm faith in Indo-Soviet 
Treaty of 1971, to acknowledge the identity of Indo-Soviet views on vital 
international issues, and to sustain established ties with the Soviet Union 
on the basis of equality, national interests and common purposes. He 
emphasised upon diversification of the Soviet exports to India and the 
fixation of a mutually acceptable rupee-rouble exchange rate. Both 
governments agreed that some technical issues such as the rupee-rouble 
parity or cooperation in the field of defence should best be sorted out 
at the level of experts. 


Subsequently, the new Janata government has sought to rectify the 
pro-Soviet tilt of India's foreign policy by promoting better relations 
with the U.S. A. But the possibility of greater Indo-American intimacy 
IS rocked by the differences over nuclear policy and the role of the 
American private investment in Indian economy. As the importance of 
South Asia in American global strategy has been downgraded, India has 
now been placed on the periphery of vital American interests. Many 
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Indian diplomats apprehended that growing normalization of American 
relations with .C 
relations with India. China was very much pleased with the outcome 
of March, 1977| election in which it observed a rejection of Mrs. 
Gandhi's pro-Soviet. policies. China's desire for improving relations 
with India has been culminated. in .the invitation offered to the Indian 
foreign minister to pay a visit to China. 


In a fast changing and volatile world India should widen its foreign 
policy option by| opening negotiation with China. The improvement of 
India-China relations will strengthen India's non-aligned posture, improve 
its image among many states of the Third World and provide it with 
greater manoeu rability in international relations. As there is a 
mutuality of interests in Indo-Soviet relations, both are expected to 


sustain their, viable political and economic ties to the mutual advantage 
of both. | 
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RAMANANDA CHATTERJEE 
| R. K. DASGUPTA 


Mr. Chaitman, Mr. Sharada Prasad, Ladies and Gentlemen, I thank 
. the Indian Institute of Mass Communication for its very kindly asking me 
to give this year’s lecture in its series of annual lectures on eminent editors 
of India. It is an honour which I very greatly value although I may not 
quite deserve it. I, however, confess that I feel exceedingly happy to have 
this chance of speaking on a man whom I look upon as one of greatest 
enlighteners and shapers of public opinion in modern India. "When I first 
saw him ata function in the Scottish Church College, Calcutta in 1931 I 
thought there was something of a sage in his presence and I remember 
how myself and my fellow-students gazed at him with wonder and listened 
to his gentle voice with profound respect. His flowing silvery beard and 
his golden complexion, his broad glowing brow and large, dark eyes 
reminded us of Rabindranath Tagore and as I now contemplate that noble 
appearance I recall what Romain Rolland wrote about the man in his 
diary after meeting him on 11.September 1926. ‘His patriarchal figure’ 
Rolland wrote ‘make me think of a Tolstoy more sweet and 
compassionate.’ | 


I had my last glimpse of that sweet and compassionate face on the 
morning of 1 October 1943 when I attended his funeral at the crematorium 
on Lower Circular Road, Calcutta. He had died the previous day at 7.30 
in the evening. Since the prominent leaders of the city were then in jail 
itwasa small gathering. of mourners who laid to rest on that autumn 
morning its wisest and most respected citizen. 1 remember I heard one 
of them say as if in a soliloquy—*We have none like him amongst us— ` 
none so high-souled and none so pure in mind. and in speech.” J wish I 
could make these words the text of this evening's address as they seem to 
echo those of Romain Rolland—‘sweet and compassionate.’ Our 
journalism today is great deal more advanced than it was in the time of 
Ramananda. The Indian press is now much more resourceful in tools 
and techniques, much more sophisticated in its operations. There are not 
a few clever. jong who get a good price. for their cleverness and 


. * (An aes given at the Indian Institute of Mass Communication on 
Friday 16 February 1979) 
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those editorial prowess can be curbed only by a government that does 
ot value freedom of expression. But while we admire the professional 
nesse and. the confident style of our contemporary journalists we seem 
> miss something of that nobility of temper which Longinus says is the 
Jul of eloquence.| Sweeetness and compassion are indeed rare commo- 
ities in these Jattér days : - they gave Ramananda words their power. 











Iam. very happy that the Indian Institute of Mass Communication 
as chosen Ramdnanda Chatterjee as the subject of this year's annual 
'cture.. Ramananda is indeed a very important figure in the history of. 
lass communication in twentieth century India. He had a philosophy of 
ommunication and that philosophy guided the policy of the papers he 
unded and edited.. In the last fifty years and particularly since the 
nd of the second world war there has been a good deal of serious 
ainking on the problem of mass communication and we have nowa 
wge body of literature on the subject. Out of the diversity of ideas 
:presented in that literature one basic universally accepted idea emerges 
nd that idea was yery lucidly stated in May 1973 by Dr. Urho Kekkonen, 
nen President o Finland and is very appropriately quoted in Kaarle 
lordenstreng's paper, entitled ‘From Mass Media to Mass Consciousness’ 
cluded in George Gerbner’ s Mass Media Policies in changing Cultures 
1977). ‘By diverting communication and education’ Dr. Kekkonen said 
to the development of spontaneous thinking and independent assumption 
f knowledge we| make possible thé search for consciousness so much 
lesired for the fütüre.' Ramananda’s labours as an editor were directed 
owards this development of spontaneous thinking which alone could 
nake possible a search for an enlightened consciousness on national and 
nternational affai 


-He knew what he must communicate to whom.how and to what 
»urpose. : In our|colonial days it was not easy to have clear ideas about 
hese basic questions of communication. And we may not today 
inderstand the significance of his answers to these questions at a time 
vhen the whole process of communication is so highly institutionalized. 
"or one thing Ramananda owned the papers he edited. Secondly, he was 
ot obliged to sérve the interests of any industrial houses for the 
ake of revenue |from advertisements. Thirdly, his papers had no 
inks with any |political party. His papers, therefore, had an 
ndividuality, the| impress of a great personality which we miss 
n contemporary| journalism. "That individuality burst through the 
anonymity of his own contribution to his two papers, Prabasi and the 
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Modern Review. If his views appealed to many and gained universality it 
was the universality of the voice of reason. That he meant to enlarge the 
sphere of communication as far as possible we can see from the fact that 
he edited papers in Bengali and English and that in January 1928 he 
founded a Hindi monthly magazine Vishal Bharat with Pandit Banarashi- 
das Chaturvedi as its editor. 


Today the problem of mass communication in the West has a 
complexity and magnitude which need not worry us in this country where 
the diverse and contrary forces of an industrial civilization are yet to 
influence the media and the motives of communication at various levels. 
But we have our own problem of mass communication particularly when 
the vast masses of our people are illiterate. Obviously Ramananda did 
not think of reaching the rural masses and worked for the enlightenment 
of the educated classes whose ideas and actions, he thought, were capable 
of bringing about a change in society as a whole. . He believed in the role 
of an intellectual elite as an instrument of social progress and in our 
colonial days such a belief was not looked upon as a form of fashionable 
elitism repugnant to the spirit of democracy. Today we are obliged to 
air a measure of anti-elitism for the sake of the rural vote which makes 
and unmakes governments. Perhaps Ramananda reflected on the 
mechanisms of social communication in ancient and medieval India 
which brought the wisdom of the small Brahmanical elite to the peasantry 
and even inspired the beggar bard. In the socialist world an exponent 
of elitism was Lenin who towards the end of his life wrote an article ` 
significantly entitled 'Better Fewer But DEED published in the Pravda of 
4 March 1923. 


It may be difficult for me to vivify the image of journalist who edited 
papers which had no connection with either big industrial houses or with 
influential politica] parties. And I fear my task is made still more 
difficult by the fact that Ramananda did not believe in labelled ideologies 
or in any absolute commitment to an institution or individual. Even his 
contemporaries could not make out if he was a supporter of the Right or 
the Left elements in the Indian National Congress and while there were 
many who thought he was just a liberal in his politica] opinion many 
others thought he was an extremist. In her work entitled The Indian 
Press (1940) Margarita Barns calls Ramananda's Modern Review ‘India’s 
most celebrated monthly’ and adds that ‘it supports the Right wing in 
Indian politics.” (P. 425) On the other hand the magazine is mentioned 
as an ‘organ of extreme Indian opinion’ (p. 506) in N. K. Murthy’s Indian 
Journalism (1966). In his The Awakening of India Ramsay Macdonald 
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says about The Modern Review that it ‘is most in sympathy with the left 
wing. Jawaharlal] Nehru too thought that Ramananda was too much of 
a liberal to have in him that spirit of non-conformity which must mark a 
nationalist movement. In a letter dated 12 July 1929 addressed to 
K. T. Shah and iti is included in the fourth volume of Prof. S. Gopal’s 

edition of the Sefected works of Jawaharlal Nehru, Nehru says that 
‘Ramananda Chat erjee is cast in too ancient a mould to Jook at things 
from a modern point of view.’ (P. 564). In a latter to Edward Thompson 
(22 April 1937) Nehru says that he has not ‘ceased to wonder at the fact 
that: all your stress in discussing India is on unimportant and irrelevant 
‘factors.’ The first of these ‘unimportant and irrelevant factors’ mentioned 


in this letter is R mananda, the second is his Modern Review and the 


third is Sri Aurdbindo. It is however important to remember that 
Nehru’s devastatin ly self-critical artical ‘The Rashtrapati' was published 


in the Modern Review in November 1937. Mahatma Gandhi however held ` 


is paper in great esteem. Writing in the Young India 
of 29 April 1926 he said ‘anything mentioned in Ramananda Chatterjee's 
Magazine would naturally command weight and deserve attention.’ It is 
extremely unlikely | that Mahatma Gandhi meant to say that the paper 
commanded weigl t and deserved attention because of its old fashioned 
ideas. 


Ramananda and 








We may not ünderstand Ramananda and his ideals and principles if 
we must: try to stick on his lofty brow one or the other of the several 
political labels by which we often designate our politicians today. 
Intellectually he was to put himself in any doctrinal strait-jacket. Loyalty 
to an active conscience was the only loyalty he valued and such loyalty 
does not favour dogmatic adherence to any system Or school. It is 
important to see (that Ramananda was not .a. typical Bengali in his 
intellectual temper land here Ramsay Macdonald who knew him personally 
misunderstood him. Ramananda was a great admirer of Tagore and of the 
artists of the Bengal school.and his two papers did a great dealto 
popularize the poet and the artists at home and abroad. He was a master 
ofthe Bengali language and he loved his race and his people. And yet 
he.had something in his nature which distinguished him from the rest of 
his people. Ramsay Macdonald says.that The Modern Review has ‘all 
the characteristics of the Bengali. spirit? (p. 122) and about that spirit he 
remarks that ‘it creates India -by song and worship, it is clothing her in 
queenly garments.'| (p. 50) There is very little of ‘song and worship’ in 
Ramananda's approach to the Indian struggle. He was on the contrary 
an exponent of the, critical spirit and he was too serious in his pursuit of 
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that spirit to care for anything melodramatic or pompous in political 
behaviour. Of this faith in reason as an instrument of progress his most 
memorable pronouncement is his article entitled ‘Nation-Building and the 
Critical Spirit’ published in Welfare in January 1925 and reproduced in the 
Ramananda birth-centenary issue of the Modern Review (June 1965) 
And here he is a child of the European Enlightement, a believer in 
rational understanding of the human situation as the only means of 
human progress. ‘No-changers and Swarajists, Moslem Leaguers and 
Khilafats, Non-Brahmins and Sanatanists’ he says ‘all require a rebellious 
mood against the tyranny of shibboleths and catchwords. There has 
grown up in our midst a political caste system. The tyranny: of this 
political caste system must be destroyed. Free and sane thinking in 
politics must take its place. Words such as these may seem strange at a 
time when we have only multiplied our political castes while pretending 
to reduce their number. : 

Ramananda came to journalism from thé teaching profession where 
he could have risen to any height to which the finest of academicians 
could aspire. When I say this I do not have in mirid the professors of 
today many of whom would have been highly successful highwaymen: if 
they were not on the pay-roll of our universities. When he was invited by 
Hermabachandra Maitra, Principal, City College, Calcutta, to work as an 
~ honorary lecturer in English in, 1888, he had just obtained a first in English 
Honours in Calcutta University standing first in the list and it wasa 
unique distinctión to be a college teacher without a master's degree in the 
subject. In the same year he began to write for the Indian Messenger, an 
‘English weekly issued by the Sadharan Brahmo Samaj. . While pursuing 
his studies for the Master's degree in English as a studient of City College 
where he was also teaching Ramananda used to write editorial notes for 
The Indian Mirror and contribute articles to the Bengali weekly 
Sanjivani, and the Bengali magazine Dharmabandhu. He was, however, 
preparing himself for an academic career and in 1890 he took a first class 
Master's degree in English in Calcutta University which bad then produced 
some very fine scholars in the subject. 


1890 is an important year, a turning saali in | Ramananda’ S life. He 
was then twenty-five years old and the Indian National Congress had been 
founded just five years earlier. His private journal which his daughter 
Shanta Devi has: used in her large 300-pages Bengali biography of her 
father published in 1947 shows how in tbis year he decided to dedicate 
himself to national service. He had already become a Brahmo and had 
made the acquaintance of some of the finest men of the -Brahmo 
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community. Now|he took up the editorship of the Brahmo magazine 
Dharmabandhu. He also became Assistant Editor of the Brahmo weekly 
The Indian Messenger. On the other hand the new political atmosphere 
in the country created by the Indian National Congress cast its spell on 
his young. and growing mind. He translated into Bengali Sir William 
Wedderburn's presidential address at the Bombay Congress of 1889 for 
Sanjivani and he was so deeply impressed by Charles Bradlaugh's speech 
on the Cooly Quéstion that he thought. of founding a society for the 
protection of coolies. So when the Government of Bengal offered him 
a state scholarship for higher studies in England he declined it and also 
refused appointment asa Deputy Magistrate. Instead he accepted a 
lecturership in English in City College on a monthly salary of hundred 
rupees. This year|he attended the sixth session of the Congress held in 
Calcutta under the presidentship of Phirozshah Mehta. As editor of the 
Bengali magazine Dasi founded in Calcutta in 1892 as an organ of 
Dasashram, a society of servants of the poor Ramananda realized how 
true journalism was an instrument of social welfare. The articles of Dasi 
which ceased publication in May 1897 are exeellent source material for a 
socio-economic history of Bengal towards the close of the last century. 


It was indeed) amazing how Ramananda could do so equally well in 
teaching, social service and journalism and a close examination of his 
private journal would show that he thought that they were the three 
aspects of one singl moral and intellectual endeavour—an endeavour to 
live for others. In one of the entires in his private journal during this 
period of his life he wrote: ‘use your pen for service and neither for 
honour nor for moh y. Acquire knowledge, courage and the spirit of 
sacrifice.’ | 


What brought Ramananda to Allahabad in October 1895 to live 
there as Principal of Kayastha Pathsala when he was so deeply rooted in 
‘Calcutta is difficult to say. His diary, his biographies by his daughter 
and by Jogesh Chandra Bagal (1963) and Nemai Sadhan Bose's English 
work on him published in 1974 have little to say on this question. Most 
probably he was constrained to accept the principalship carrying a 
monthly salary of two hundred and fifty rupees, in those days a mention- 
able sum, because the lecturership in City College gave him much less than 
what he needed to maintain his family and to meet the-expenses of his 
experiments in journalism. He was an excellent principal and an excellent 
teacher of English and in his eleven years as head of intermediate college 
he gave it a standing in the educational system of the United Provinces. 
The University of |Allahabad made him one of its fellows and his articles 
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inthe English weekly Advocate of Lucknow led to important changes in 
the system of school education of the province. But journalism pursued 
Ramananda even when he was in the midst of his heavy academic and 
administrative duties in Allahabad. He was appointed editor of the 
English monthly Kayastha Samachar which appeared in July 1899 and he 
edited the paper till June 1900 when its editorship went to Sachchidananda 
Sinha who converted it into his own Hindusthan Review in 1903. 
Ramananda was a regular contributor to this paper till the foundation of 
his Modern Review in January 1907. In December 1897 he founded and 
edited the Bengali monthly Pradip which was enriched by contributions 
. from the foremost Bengali writers of the day including Rabindranath 
Tagore. In 1899 Ramananda gave up the editorship of this paper when 
he found that it was not possible to conduct it worthily from Allahabad. 


But Ramananda soon realized. that journalism was his forte and 
the very function of his life. In April 1901 he founded the Bengali 
illustrated monthly Pravasi, which was published in Allahabad by 
Chintamani Ghosh, proprietor of the Indian Press. In production, 
choice of articles and in illustration Pravasi made a tremendous impres- 
sion on its readers and it became the voice of the second phase of the 
Bengali Renaissance, of the world of Rabindranath, Abanindranath, 
J. C. Bose and P. C. Roy. It was the first Bengali magazine to offer 
multi-coloured illustrations and the first to concern itself with the intellec- 
tual and political movement of India as a whole. The two striking 
features of Ramananda's editorial policy were that the paper must find 
out the best of writers to give it their very best and that it must pay its 
contributors howsoever modest might be the payment. He sent Rabindra- . 
nath an advance of three hundred rupees for his novel Gora and this was 
in those days a unique gesture from an editor to a writer. 


| Till September 1906 Ramananda was both a teacher and a journalist 
and he knew how to integrate the two professions into a single calling. 
In September 1906 he resigned his Principalship of Kayastha Pathsala 
due to differences with the authorities of that college regarding how it 
should be administered. If the authorities were unkind to the distinguished 
principal or failed to understand his ideas the Indian press must thank 
them for that unkindness which made Ramananda embrace journalism 
as his only profession. In January 1907 appeared the first number of 
The Modern Review: An Indian Monthly and Miscellany edited by 
Ramananda Chatterjee. h 8 ; . 

At this distance of time it may not be essay for us to understand 
the courage a Bengali living in Allahabad needed to start a paper in the 
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midst of the Swadeshi Movement in Bengal. The Bengali patriots were 
branded as extremists and the revolutionary temper of Aurobindo and 
Bipin Pal who were in active alliance with Lajpat Rai and Tilak had 
antagonized the ruling classes beyond measure. At the Calcutta Congress 
of 1906 the Extremists dominated the scene and even Dadabhai Naoroji, 
the moderate, v iced their feelings. The Congress concluded on 29 
December 1906 and The Modern Review appeared three days later on 
1 January 1907. Actually Ramananda brought to the Congress advance 
copies of the paper for the prominent delegates. He knew that the 
Indian press had | already made the Government indignant and repressive 
laws would be passed to control it. The Act for the Prevention of 
Incitements to Murder and to Other Offences in Newspapers, that is, 
Act VII of 1908 was passed in June that year, that is, within a year and 
a half of the estüblishment of the Modern Review. And after this came 
the Act to Provide for the Better Control of the Press, Act I of 1910. 
When Ramananda launched the Modern Review he knew that the Govern- 
ment policy was to suppress the Swadeshi Movement through a series of 
repressive laws and ordinances. He decided to edit an English paper to 
disseminate the patriotic spirit of the Pravasi amongst the educated 
classes of the country às a whole and to acquaint the world with the 
legitimate political aspirations of the Indian people. His whole purpose 


was to show to gen world that what the: Government was sup- 






pressing as the treasonable activity of a group of extremists was essen- 
tially a whole nation's will to free itself from its bondage to foreign rule. 


We cannot then raise the question whether Ramananda was mode- 
rates oran extremist. He was a nationalist and the spirit of nationalism 
was closer to thé spirit of the extremists than to the spirit of the mode- 
rates. I think it was William Thomas Stead (1840-1912), editor of The 
Review of Reviews who was the first to explain in unmistakeable terms the 
political faith of Ramananda which he said was above the controversies 
. between the extremists and the moderates. In an article entitled *Rama- 
nanda Chatterjee| Journalist-Agitator' published in his paper in January | 
1909, that is, two years after the foundation of the Modern Review Stead 
wrote this about the man: ‘the sanest Indians do not permit themselves 
to be labelled Exrémist or Moderate. They prefer to be called Nationalists 
....À notable example of this order of Nationalists is Ramanarda 
Chatterjee. He elongs to the class of leaders who seek, through the 
medium of the press, to rouse India to a sense of its fallen condition and 
inspire the natives of the land to help themselves’. 





As we proceed to watch Ramananda's career as a journalist from 
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the foundation of the Modern Review in January 1907 to his death on 
.30 September 1943 we must pause for a while to ask ourselves an im- 
portant question. The question is this if Ramananda’s objective .was to 
help the- nationalist movement why did he not found and edit a daily 
newspaper or a paper devoted only to political and economic questions ? 
Why did he found a magazine which offered articles on literature, history, 
philosophy and the arts ? Not a few amongst us may think that he 
choose to edit a literary magazine because he was a professor of literature 
and was himself an able writer of English and Bengali prose. While his 
literary abilities were certainly an asset to his work as a journalist he was 
not really interested in literaturé from an academic point of view and he 
never wrote a line of professorial prose and he scrupulously shunned all 
forms of academic pomposoity. We may not today understand his 
editorial policy affiliating his country's intellectual life to the intellectual 
life of the world community because today the divorce between politics 
and the life of the intellect is almost complete. And we are now in the 
grip of a form of: intellectual swadeshi which is much severer than the 
swadeshi of our colonial days when our desire for national freedom was 
not required to be strengthened by any claim of cultural autarchy. 
Ramananda believed in the ‘tradition of intellectual internationalism 
inauguraied by Rammohun Roy and greatly valued by Tagore, Gandhi 
and Nehru, | | 


He wanted to draw the attention of the civilized world to his own 
civilization and he knew that we could make others look at us only when 
we were ready to look at them. The Modern Review gave strength to 
the India cause by making that cause a part of the civilized world's 
intellectual and moral concern.: The paper was intended to give an 
international dimension to our national movement and to give dignity to 
our political aspiration by presenting to the world an image of our 
intellectual achievements. One of the foreign admirers of the paper to 
understand this was J.T. Sunderland who wrote about it. in 1936 that 
‘this unique and able monthly has been a perpetual wonder to me on 
account of the breadth and wealth of its contents...Indeed I know of no 
other periodical that so fully and adequately represents the real India... 
But it does not stop with India,..[t passes on and takes actually the whole 
world for its field. Ispeak with care when I say that we do not have in 
America, nor is there in England any review or magazine that covers so 
wide a field and that does it with’ such a accuracy of scholarship and so 
interestingly. For all these reasons, I regard the Modern Review under 
the conspicuously able and wise editorship of Mr. Chatterjee, as an 
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absolutely invaluable asset to India, and at the same time, as a messenger 
from Indiato the outside world the importancé of which can hardly be 
overestimated.’ 
distinguished tribute to the paper and its editor because I have searched 
in vain amongst books and articles on the subject for any other statement 
which brings out so clearly and so forcefully the achievement of 
Ramananda Chatterjee as an editor. š 


I do not wish to tire you with a detailed account of the nature of 


the articles published in the Modern Review, -I will mention the contents 


of its first number to give you an idea of their variety. The number 
included the following articles : W. Knox Johnson's *Western Literature 
and the Educated|Public in India', Heramba Chandra Maitra’s ‘Work and 
Wages’, Dinesh Chandra Sen's 'Behula : A Myth of the Snake-Goddess’, 
.V. B. Patyardhan ‘The Hindu Widow's Home’, G. Subramani lyer's 

‘Mr. Morley and India’s Industrial Future’, Sister Nivedita's ‘The Function 
of Art in Shapihg Nationality’, K. R. Kirtikar's ‘The Study of Natural 
Science in the Indian: Universities,’ G. V. Joshi’s ‘The Industrial Problem 
in India’, E. B. Havell’s ‘The Indian Handloom Industry’, article on 
‘Dadabhai Naoroji’s, ‘Ravi Varma’, ‘Calcutta, Balchandra Krishna’s 
‘Self-Reliance Against Mendicancy’, D. B. Parasnis’s ‘Maratha Historical 
Literature’, Jadunath Sarkar’s ‘Sivaji Letters (From the Persian) Newly 
Discovered Matetials’ and review of books written in English, Hindi, 
Urdu, Gujarati and Bengali. The choice of subjects is ineed as impressive 
as the choice of iat I remember when I first began to read the 
Modern Review régularly and seriously in 1931 T used to be so impressed 
by the large var ety of intellectual fare it offered month by month that I 
would often sit with bound volumes of its early issues and wonder at 
their encyclopaedic density. The entire corpus of The Modern Review 
from January 1907to constitute an intellectual history of India for 
this period and àn excellent account of its our response to the arts, 
letters and politics of the world. 


When Ramananda left Allahabad to settle in Calcutta in April 1908 
the Swadeshi Movement had taken a violent turn. On the 30th of April 
that year a bomb intended to. kill Kingsford, the Judge of Muzaffaurpur, 
killed two British ladies, Mrs. and Miss Kennedy and on the 2nd of May 


‘a conspiracy to wage war against the King-Emperor’ as the Rowlatt. 


Sedition Commitee Report (1918) later put it, was unearthed in a garden 
house in north Calcutta and on the 15th of May a bomb exploded in the 
same part of the city.. The split between the Extremists and the 
' Moderates at the, Surat Congress of 1907 had confused public opinion 


have placed before you the entire text of this 
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on the political forces in the country. In a situation ' like this 
Ramananda's first important task was define his attitude to the Swadeshi 
Movement and the many forces behind the movement. He realized that 
it was not only a movement against the partition, it was also a movement 
for self-government. Actually when in 1913 Sir Valentine Chirol wrote 
in his Indian Unrest that. the question ‘was not whether Bengal should 
be one unpartitioned province or two partitioned- provinces under 
British rule, but whether British rule itself was to endure in Bengal or 
anywhere in India,’ he.meant. the. spirit of nationalism which the 
‘swadeshi movement had created in the country. While Ramananda saw 
this he also saw more dnd here he was very much himself and did not 
allow his ideas to be influenced by any. individuals and groups, Asa 
journalist Ramananda was scruplously non-aligned and this gave his 
papers, Pravasi and The Modern Review their individuality and their 
force. He never clinged to any leader and never cared. to be the 
mouthpiece of any party, group or faction. But this faith in individualism 
did not lapse into any form of egotism and he was noted for his gentle- 
ness of temper and, his self-restraint. But when one does not care to 
commit himself to the more influential elements in the political life of 
a country one almost necessarily faces problems. A star choosing to 
dewll apart may suffer for the isolation. When. you do not whole- 
heartedly support a party or the leader of a party you are accused of not 
having a policy and Ramananda was so accused. But such accusation 
did not bother a man who was ready to disagree with himself, to unsay 
today what he had said earlier. Ramananda gave his answer to this 
‘accusation fourteen years after the end of the Swadeshi Movement and 
the annulment of the Partition. Writing in The Modern Review of 
October 1925 he said ‘regarding the charge that The Modern Review 
‘suffers from lack of editorial policy we can only say that we care only 
for truth and principles, not policy and we try always to decide what 
ought to be said, not with reference to what we may have written before, 
but in the light of the knowledge and experience we possess at the time 
of writing. We are not guided by any mechanical adherence to what 
is regarded as consistency, but with regard for truth and principles’. 

Here Ramananda raises a vital ‘question of journalistic ethos, a question 
regarding what we may mention as the political affiliation of a paper. 

Ramananda did not believe in any such affiliation. He respected this 
neutrality as the very soul of journalistic freedom. . This independence 
. of opinion not-enly annoyed the Government it also annoyed leaders 
and parties. You may look in vain for an appreciation of Ramananda 
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in the writings anc speeches of the foremost leaders of his times. There 
is no mention of lim in Suredranath Banerjee' s authobiography Nation 
in Making published in 1925. It appears the Moderates suspected that 


-he was an Extremist and the Extremist SUspested that he was a 
‘Moderate. | | 


Tt appears hat soon after removing his papers from Allahabad to ` 


Calcutta Ramananda took two important decisions. He decided to` 
devote himself entirely. to journalism and to make Calcutta the scene of 
his labours. In Le when Motila Nehru offered him the editorship of 
Independént, an English daily ‘to be established in Allahabad. he very 
politely declined although he was asked to name his salary. Motilal 
even told him thàt he had the ambition to bring back. The Modern. 
Review ultimately to the City where it was born. 


Ramananda had a philosophy of journalism, that is, he had certain ^ 
basic convictions about an editor's task and his way of accomplishing it. 
AndI think his most important statement of this philosophy deserves the. 
closest attention lof those who are concerned with the press as the most 
important instrument of communication in modern society. Iam there- 
fore placing .befo' e you one whole paragraph from his article entitled 
‘Journalism in In ia’ published in The Modern Review-in January 1923 : 
'Ours is a difficu t task. We have to serve and please many masters. 
| journals which are owned by capitalists have to serve 
them. They may not in all cases do their bidding directly, but there is 
indirect, perhaps unconscious, pressure on their minds. But even in the 
case of those wha own.their papers, there are other masters to serve and 
please. There is thé circle of readers drawn from all or some political, 
social, religous of communal section. There are the advertisers. And 
last of All one į ust -not offend the ruling bureaucracy beyond a certain 
more or less known and unknownable point. Having to serve so many 
masters we may seek to be excused for not listening above all to the voice 
of the Master within, speaking through our conscience. But there can be 
ho excuse. Ours is a sacred duty. We must not sacrifice our convictions 
for any advantag whatsoever. Great is the temptation to play to the 
gallery ; but our t skisto mould and guide as well as to give publicity to 









public opinion. Capitalists who are not journalists, but own. journals. . 


such as these may appear absurdly idealistic today ; but Ramananda 
was an'idealist and he believed that if idealism was not. possible in 
politics it must dt least be the virtue of the press. I think what did 

not make Ramananda an idol of the people during the ool 


should, not interfe - the freedom of opinion of their staff.’ Words 


verry 


l 
,4 
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Movement was his dislike for the rhetoric ‘of invective. He was 
forthright in his expression and sometimes very sharp and indecisive. But 
he would never be abusive or scurrilous. In an article entitled ‘The 
Place of journalism . in Society he gives the well-known anecdote 
of a. young applicant for a job in The Pall Mall Gazetté telling 
its editor John Morley that ‘his qualification for a career in journalism 
was invective and adds that though we may shine in invective’ ‘we.should 
never forget that journalism is a high, though not the highest calling, and 
preparation for it involves not only the acquaisition of varied knowledge 
and information, but also the training of the intellectual and moral and 
spiritual self-discipline. ‘Judged by. this standard’ he continues ‘none of 
us may be able to pass the test, but there is-nothing to lose, but 
everything to gain by seriously placing a high ideal before ourselves. 
. Ramananda, however, valued force of expression and we can say about 
his style what Frederic while says about William Thomas Stead of the 
Review of Reviews that ‘his power of extracting and stating a case was 
probably unsurpassed in our time.’ (The Life of W. T. Stead 1925, ii, 76). 


"Ramananda did place before himself. a high ideal and he had to 
suffer for his idealism. He was arrested on 6 June 1928 for reprinting.in 
Calcutta J. T. Sunderland's India in: Bondage and was fined two thousand 
rupees for the offence. But what was perhaps much more painful for him - 

was that he was obliged to publish in his paper his disagreement with his 
friend Tagore. It was his Modern Review which published the poet's ` 
Gitanjali poems in English translation and. presented an image of him:to 

the world a few years before he was awarded the Nobel Prize. At the 
. poet's death in 1941 he’ said he was feeling very lonely without him. But 
when Tagore said that India's spiritual and moral emancipation was more 
important than her political freedom he very strongly criticized the idea. 
‘We are unable to accept the poet’s suggestion’ he wrote ‘that political - 
emancipation is not an immediate duty, and that it should be attempted 
after spiritual and social freedom has been achieved. We do not think 
that universal education of the people is practicable without state action, 
And such state action has been taken only in politically free countries.’ 


When we reflect on Ramananda’ s work. as an editor we must 
consider the fact that there were hours in his life when he, in a certain 
way joined politics. He ceased to be a member of the Congress in 1910 
most probably because he did not like to belong to any party as editor of 
an influential paper. . He however, attended some of the annual session of 
' the Congress including the Lahore session of 1929 which adopted Nehru's 
historic resolution. on. complete independence. But on two occasions he 
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was actively associated with politics. He presided over the Surat session 
of the Hindu Minnie in 1929 and in 1934 he attended the Congress 
Nationalist Party meeting held in Bombay in 1934. When we examine 
what he said at|these meetings and what he wrote about them in 
his two papers we discover that his connection with these two bodies 
was only-an extension of his work.as a journalist.. He was strongly 
opposed to separate electorate which he thought would destroy India's 
nationhood and lead to disintegration. Personally I do not favour any 
active link between the press and political parties except when a party 
choses to have its own paper. But Ramananda's participation in politics is 
marginal and there lis nothing to establish that his papers took any partisan 
view of any of the major issues of our national life. Ramananda avoided 
any obligation to institutions or individuals to preserve his editorial free- 
dom. Whenhe wasinvited to visit the League of Nations in1926 he did not 
accept travelling expenses from that international body ‘to be free,’ as 
he wrote in the Modern Review ‘from the least conscious or'unconscious 
pressure of a sense of obligation in his mind.’ On his return he said 
about the League|in his paper that it is dominated by some imperialist 
predatory nations.’ | | 








Yet another question about Ramananda's work as an editor is his 
active support for the elements in the Congress who wanted Subbas to be 
its president in 1936. I do not think in this he was prompted by any 
provincial spirit. He was opposed to the Government of India Act of 
1935 on which he remarked in an article entitled ‘This is not Self- 
Government’ published in Asia in’ January 1936 that it ‘provides for . 
Gubernatorial Autonomy.’ He hoped that Subhas would reject the Act 
without reservation. But when Jawaharlal Nehru was elected President 
of the Congress Ramananda greeted him in an article in the Modern 
Review published in January 1937.' To those who did not welcome the 
election of a socialist as president of Congress he put the question—* Why 
denounce socialists for cherishing their opinions—particularly when the 
objectors cannot pr duce a practicable substitute ? : 


If we must try to sum ` up Ramananda's political ideas and define 
them in terms of|schools of political thought we may not know how to 
judge him. Our younger generation may ask—was he radical or a 
liberal and as 3 old man Imay not finda neat answer. In religion 
he was a Brahmo] that is, a non-conformist if not a radical Hindu. 
In letters he was a modernist, a great admirer of Tagore, in his taste for 
the arts too he was a progressive as a supporter of the school of 


Abanindranath Ta ore. In politics he was a confirmed nationalist. He 
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supported the Swadeshi Movement of 1905-1911 and although he was . 
opposed to terrorism he published pictures of. Aurobindo Ghosh, Barin 
Ghosh and several other revolutionaries in his papers and said that their 
extremist action was a natural reaction against an oppressive regime. 
He rejected the Morley-Minto Reforms, the Montagu-Chemsford Reforms 
and the Government of India Act of 1935. He whole-heartedly supported 
the Non-cooperation Movement of 1921 and the Civil. Disobediance 
Movement of 1930. In an article entitled *On India's Struggle for Eman- 
cipation’ published in Asia in August 1930 he wrote ‘India means to be 
free, must be free either by peaceful methods or by-bloody methods, and 
she has choosen, first, the methods of peace.’ In 1942 too he was with 
the Congress and its movement for immediate freedom. It will, therefore 
be an error to imagine that Ramananda was a liberal reformist in politics. 
He was, on the contrary, a radical in his uncompromising insistence on 
freedom and we can deny him this appellation only when by radicalism 
we mean belief in armed revolution. _ 


Ramananda said quite a few things in his papers which present him 
as a radical of radicals. Though not a socialist he said in the Modern 
Review of November 1930 that the money-value of even genuine intellec- ` 
tual work should not be considered so immensely greater than that of 
physical: labour and manual skill.as at present. The worker should be 
not only profit-sharing, but also -management-sharing. As regards 
capital, the more concerns we have where the workers are themselves 
the capitalists on a co-operative basis the better. But for such an ideal 
economic system, he thought it needed a leadership which must be 
at once responsible and selfless. Even in those days when politics was . 
yet to become a gainful profession for those who were not good for 
. anything else he suspected that not a few leaders were only pursuing 
power in the name of service. ‘As things stand’ he wrote in the Modern 
Review of August- 1939 ‘good kisan leaders ‘are only useful grievance- 
finders, grievance-ventilators and grievance-redressers and bad kisan 
‘leaders are trouble-creators and fishers in troubled waters. What is wanted 
is that good kisan-leaders and labour leaders should also be work-creators 
and work-finders and the bad variety of so-called leaders should find for 
themselves some ostensible means of honest living and leave the kisans and 
the labourers alone." These are hard words and they may seem harder to 
our ears.. But. Ramananda was capable of being harsh when harshness’ 
was unavoidable. One of the immensely quotable sentence of Ramananda, 
a sentence which has the force of.an aphorism is ‘it is a sad and. ominus 
moment when one will admit that he has a quarrel with truth.’ - 


f 
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It is extremely unlikely that Ramananda's ideas on journalism will 
make a very profound appeal to the journalists of to-day. For one 
_thing he was not a journalist concerned with the daily press which is now 
thé soul of the profession. Secondly, he was a journalist when we were. 
' struggling for freedom and when those who were involved in the struggle 
were more or less united in their: dedication to their ideal. The kind. of 
political writing represented is the three volumes of the’ work called -. 
Towards Home Rule, a collection of papers and. paragraphs from the 
Médern Review mostly written by Ramananda (1917- 1918).is marked by . 
a quite reflective emper which- the speed of the daily press may not. 
encourage. It has something of the intellectual quality which we find 
in his edition of the: English Works of Raja Rammohun Roy published 
in 1906, 17 volumes of Chatterjee's Picture Albums (1920), a collections. 
of representative specimen of Indian Painting, and The Golden Book of . 
Tagore (1931), which S. T. Sunderland called ‘a dignified | and beautiful 
volume.’ Today we have too may parties and parties within “parties and 
too many policies and too many programmes and above all too many - 
individuals. and. too. many interests clashing with each other and the task. 
of the journalism today has:a -complexity : and. magnitude which Rama- 
- nanda could not ontemplate. And thirdly, the editor of a páper owned 
by himself may not be an acceptable’ mentor . to. journalists working for 
big newspaper owned by big industry. Fourthly, by journalism Rama- 
nanda did not me X a concern with political and economic questions 
alone while they jare. really the only concerns of a journalist today. 
Ramananda was c ncerned with the life of the- nation -as a whole, its ` 
history,. literaturėj. philosophy and art. This, breadth of outlook gave his 
"paper intellectual dignity and international prestige. For this Andre 
Karpeles called the Modern Review one of the marvels of India a perfumed 
breeze from Bengal", Sir Michael Sadler mentioned it as ‘one of the lively 











periodicals of the| world" and I think when B. G. .Horniman -of the > 





Bombay Chronicle said. about Ramananda that ‘I bow down before him 
for he has:surpassed us all ifa particular type of journalism'- he - meant. 
this special quality of his two journals. 


- It must, however, be admitted that journalism is essegitially: a pro- | 
fession concerned | with political and political questions with appropriate ` 
bearings:on economic and.social questions. We' must judge Ramananda 
in respect of the|primary concern of a journalist éven when we admire 
him for his wider cultural interests. I think the Press Commissicn Report 
of 1954 sums up the virtues of the Modern Review and its editor exceed- ` 

ingly well. It described the paper as ‘a complete record of important. 
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events and comments with deft touches from the editor's keenly analytical 
pen. Ramananda valued précision in reporting and he knew that tbe 
validity of his comments, however sharp, would depend on the varacity 
of the report of what he was commenting on. Here lies Ramananda’s 
editorial principle and he practised it to a fault. Andthis makes his 
editorial notes covering a period of over three decades an encyclopedia 
of political events and political opinion of the period. This principle 
prompted him to master the political scene of his time in all its details. 
It also required a great deal of self-mastery. 


A CASE FOR THE STUDY OF THE RGVEDA 
AS ORAL LITERATURE 
NILANJANA SIKDAR ` 


During the last fifty years or so, the oral tradition in ancient 
literatures is being explored by scholars. H. M. Chadwick at first noted 
the common characteristics i.e., thematic and stylistic similarities of epic 
poetry from different parts of the world. Sir Maurire Bowra carried on 
the trend (Heroic Poetry. London. 1952) but it was Milman Parry who 
developed successfully the teehnique of analysis of linguistic features by 
which a distinctly oral style of composition is identifiable ; A. B. Lord, 
G. S. Kirk and other European scholars followed this method fruitfully. 


Lord-and Kirk have proved that the structural unit in oral literature 
isnot the word but the word-bloc—sometimes adjectival or adverbial 
` clause or again descriptive or denotative parts of sentences. So, in the 
oral construction, the structural principle involved is completely different 
from its counterpart in written literature. Again the evaluation of such 
literature is necessarily of a different order, involving a sifting of inherited 
phrase-blocs, their arrangement and general organisation through the 
creative genius of the poet. i : 


Thus it: can be said that oral poetry consists of the building of 
metrical lines and half-lines by means of formulas and formulaic expres- 
sions and of building of verses by the use of themes. Professor Parry defined 
formula as “a group of words which is regularly employed under the same 
metrical condition to express a given essential idea." .And by formulaic 
expression is denoted by lord (Singer of Tales. Cambridge. Mass-1960 P. 4) 
“a line or half-line constructed on the pattern of formulas." By theme is 
‘meant .the repeated ideas and descriptive passages in the poems. Bards 
or singers of tales tell well-known stories in new and rapidly composed 
verses. And Lord says, "He is forced by the rapidity of composition in 
performance to use these traditional elements" (phrases and incidents). 
Again, "In a very real sense every performance is a separate song ; for 
every performance is unique and every performance bears the ‘signature 
of its poet singer." 


To distinguish between an ‘oral’ and a ‘literary’ text Lord suggests. 


C] About the Author: Ms. Nilanjana Sikdar is lecturer in Sanskrit, Bankura zA 
a Christian College, Bankura, West Bengal. 2 
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afew experiments. “An oral text," according to him, will yield a pre- 
dominance of - by demonstrable formulas, with the bulk ofthe 
remainder ‘formulaic’ and a small number of non-formulaic expressions. A 
literary text will show a pre-dominance of non-formulaic expressions, with 
some formulaic expressions and very few clear formulas." (Ibid. P. 130). 


Another test is that the ‘oral’ text will yield a pre-dominance of non- 
periodic enjambent and a ‘literary’ text a pre-dominance of periodic. 
(P. 131). | | 

Thirdly, a thematic analysis can be made (P. 131). “The oral epic 
poet needs a well established theme for rapid composition." 

..G. S. Kirk ai 

says—‘‘It is obvious that the oral poet has at his command .... a number 
of alternative- phrases for any given concept, each of slightly different 
metrical value and corresponding with the main intervals to be filled in 
......& great part of his. work of improptu verse-making is achieved with 
the least expenditure of effort, and he can concentrate on filling up the 
rest of the line with other words." (Kirk—the Songs of Homer— 
Cambridge—-1962 P, 61). He again points out, “even single words have 
definite formular tendencies, since they gravitate strongly to certain posi- 
tions in the verse according to their metrical value." (P. 67) 


However, much useful work has been done with this theory in the 
field of western oral compositions. But almost nothing has yet been done 
to apply. the tee of modern researches to the oral elements of the 





ile working out the Parry-Lord theory on Homer, 


Vedas, one of the e rliest of the oral compositions of the world. But we 
believe. when this work is accomplished it will throw a fleed of light on the - 
mode of composition in toe Rgveda. 


The present paper applies the approach outlined above, to the 
Rgveda. Obvious! , we have to face certain drawbacks in this attempt. 
Firstly, here we do not get Homeric abundance'of formulas. C. M. Bowra 
says (Heroic Poetry London 1952. P. 236) “Homer has far more formulas 
than even, the most formulaic potes from other countries." Sanskrit 
metres are less rigid than others such as the Greek hexametres which 
Homer uses. These flexible metres. helped the Vedic potes to vary the 
formulaic, language, And “the extent of formula-usage varies according 
to the metre." (Sen Nabaneeta: Comparative Studies in Oral Epic 
Poetry and the Valmiki Ramayana. J.A.O.S. Vol. 86. No. 4. 1966. -P: 399). 

_ Again, in a very flexible language like Sanskrit, the abundant supply 
of prefixes such as abhi, su, pra ; adjectives and conjunctions like tada,. 
tatha, api, ca, hi; tu; auxiliaries like ha, sma; prnouns like tad, iti and 
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suffixes can easily be used according to their metrical value to fill up the 
necessary padas without much affecting the statement. Dr. Sen says, 
“This type of grammatical advantages make rapid composit ition much easier 
and freer, helping. to avoid exact repetition: of whole phrases...... These 
short syllabic words themselves are imperceptibly and strongly formulaic 
in character, and handy as such for rapid composition" (Ibid. P. 400). 
And for the convenient rules of euphonic combinations and compounds 
and freedom of syntax, word-combinations of any length can be used as 
noun or epithet to fit the thought into metrical pattern. 


Still a significant number of formulas and formulaic expressions and 
line-constructions . are noticeable in the. Rgveda. If we analyse the 
structures we see : | Ye 


(1) Most yid are . family and (a) certain phrase-blocs are 
repeated in certain family hymns. (b). Use of particular metre or 
rythm in particular family hymns. 


.(2) Use of special meter to suit a special deity. 


(3) Phrases from received blocs are altered | slightly to suit a 
different metre. 


(4) Entire single stanzas or group of stanzas are repeated as tefrains 
or otherwise. 


' (5) Padas single or moré than one are repeated. 

(6) There are’ metrical variations, as resulfs of addition or 

subtraction of verbal change i in repeated padas e.g. interchange 
between Tristubh and Jagati. . 


: (7) There-are lexical and grammatical variations also. 


We take here three hymns from different mandalas ; each composed 
by ‘a different author and addresed to different deities ; and the formulaic 
lines: repeated elsewhere are. given in italics. Again we put lines under 
thé formulaic expressions. (These constructed in the same syntactic, 
rhythmic and word-boundary patterns as another line, half-line or part of 
a line, with at least one: common’ word in a similar position metrically. 
(Lord—Op. Cit. P-47). And the formulaic single words are pointed with 
dots. In fact the three types of formular usage-are treated together as the 
same category to distinguish between ‘the ‘formulaic’ and the ‘non- 
formulaic’ language as'Dr. Sen does with her epic-material. | 


Let us: take: the first bymn of the Rgveda.. 
Hymn 1.1. Madhuchandas Vaifvàmitra ; to Agni ; Gayatri metre. 
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d ile purohitam yajfiasya devam rtvijam 
hotaram ratnadhátamam. . 
dnm püryebhih rsibhih idyah nütanaih uta/ 
. sa devan ehavaksati 4. 8. 2 C 


Agninà rayim a$navat posameva dive-dive/ 


yaSasam viravattamam. 


Agne yam yajñam adhvaram visvatah paribhürasi] 
sa iddevesu gacchati. 1. 97. 6 B. 45. 4; 


Agnih hot; kavikratuh satyafcitraéravastamab/ 


devo devebhirágamat. i 
(agnirdevebhirāgamat—3. 10. . 


| Upa Dino divedive desá-vasta rdhiya vayam/ 


- namo bharanta emasi. 
Rajantama hvarünüm gopümrtasya didivim[: 

| . vardhamanam sve dame. m 
iteva sünave agne supayano bhava _ 

/ sacasva nah svastaye. | 


Secondly we t ke: the twenty-second hymn of the fourth mandala. 
Hym—4.22. . Vámadeva Gautama ; to Indra, Tristubh metre. (Only the 
verses containing sig ificant lines are being quoted). . 


(3) . 


(5 
. (9) 


— (10) 


a) 


Yo devo devatame j Ji yaman inaho bajebhirmahadvitea Susmaih 
x 6.32.4b. 








| Dadhāne bhaj | jram Pahvorisantar PEE rejayat prabhüma. T 


Ta tü ta ndra mahato mahani visvegvit savanesu prabacya. 
1.51.13d. 


' Yacchüra hrgno dhrsatà dadhrsvanahim vajrena Savsüvivest. - 


Asme vat isthà krnuhi jyestha nrmnàni satrà sahure sahamsi. 
vrtrà suhanani randhi: Jah? vadharvanuse martyasya . 
. 7.25.3C  (martyasyasme.) 


Asmakamitsu srquhi tvamindrismabhyam citrán -upa mahi. 
specs X vüjan. 
Asmabhya i visva apah purandhirasnakam su maghavanbodhi 


godah. : ' 
Na mu Indra nū grnāna isam jaritre nadyoz na pipeh. 
Akāri te harivo brahma navyam dhiyá syama rathyah' sadásah. 
. 4.16.21. ; 4.17.21d ; 4.19.11d to 4.24.11d.. 
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And in the forty-third hymn of the fifth mandala— 

Hymn 5.43 Atri Bhauma to Vi§ve Devah. — — 
(10) A nàmabhirmaruto vaksi vi$vanà rüpebhirjàtavedo huvanah. 
^ Yajííam gire jarituh susthutim ca vitve ganta maruto visve uti. 
(11) A no divo vrhatah parvatada sarasvati yajatà gantu yajtiam— 

5,76.4c. 

Havam devi jujusanàh ghrtacim $agmám no vácamuéati érpotu. 
(15) Vrhadvayo vrhate tubhyamagne dhiyà juro mithunasah sacanta, 
Devodevah Suhavo  bhutu | mahyam mä no mata  prthivi 


durmatuadhát. 5.42.16cd. 
(16) Urau devà anivadhe syama. 5.42.17. 


(17) Sama$vinoravasá nutanena mayo bhuvá nütanena supryniti 
gamema. 
A no rayim vaha tamota virānā vilvanyamrta saubhagéni. 
5.42.18 ; 5.76.5 ; 5.71.5. 


We think that no explanation of the exactly repeated phrases is 
needed. But the identificatlon of ‘formulaic’ phrases and formular single. 
words is necessary. ` We would discuses here the details of the first hymn 
only for shortage of space. 


Here the expression, ‘Rajantamadhvarandm’ attains .a formulai 
phrase character as it is used in various hymns even with some variation. . 
It is repeated exactly in i.45.4c and in 1.27.10 with the prefix ‘sam’ 
as ‘samrajantamadhvaranadm’. Again in 8.8.18c we find ‘rajantaba’ 
adhvarandm’, in 1.44.9 ‘patirhya adhvarüpnüm, in 10.46.4. ‘netaram 
adhvaranam, in 3.10. ‘Sa keturadhvarápám'. And in all these cases the 
quantity and the meaning remains the same. 


‘dive dive’ appears in the same hymn and also i in 4.9.7 at the end 
of thé line. It also appears in 8.53.2 and 8.12.28. The More is only the 
variation. of *dyavidyavi'. 


Similarly the line, . ‘vigvatah paribhürasi' appears with a variated 
form ‘in 2.2.5a—'vi$vam paribhü tvadhvaram’ and 5. 13. 6b—‘devanstvam 
paribhiirasi’ to suit the metrical requirement. 


*Dogàvastah' is a common vedic expression which appears in 4.4.9. 
and in 7.15.15 also. And ‘sve dame’ and ‘svastaye’ appear at the end of 


the line in 3.10. also under the same theme used by the author of the 
same family. 


Again ‘gopamrtasya didivim' appears in 3.10.2 as ‘gopa rtasya 
didih? (also in 10.118.7c) and in 3.10.8a as ‘sanah pavaka didihil'. 


—— 


3.10. in theme and use of certain phrase-blocs. Both hymns are composed 
by the authors of same family and addressed to the same deity and they 


use certain inhetited phrases with a bit of alteration required for the 
difference of the metre. 


y 
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Moreover, -there is a striking similarity between the hymns 1.1. and 

Again we shall illustrate the technique of formulele ie consiucion 
by analysing some half-lines, lines and verses. to- see how much oral 
elements have Been employed therein. The technique ratherthan the 
percentage interésts' us. So we shall discuss only a few such cases to 


point out the nature of line-construction. 


common ideas for the poetry. They will express the names of actors, the 


main actions, time and pisce. ""(Op-Cit—P.74). We shall search for 
them first. 


Lord i "The most. stable formulas will be those for the: most 


In western oral Hora, the commonest formula for a name is the 
name-epithet con bination. Moreover, name-epithet combination is an 
Indo-European linguistic habit as we find in Homeric epics or in Latin 
literature. But in Sanskrit literature they are not always fiixed as they 
are mainly generic and often inter-changeable in meaning and sense. But 
in a number of| cases we have a speciflc epithet associated with a 
particular deity such as 'Indram . Vrtráya hantave'—3.37.5 ; 8.12.22 ; 
9.61.22; and ‘Ya Indrah Vrtrahantamah’ 8.46.8; 9.92.17; or ‘Indra 
Vrtranyapratijaghana’ in 6.44.14 and 7.23.3. In all the cases. killing of 
Vrtra is associated with Indra's name though the word formation changes 
according to the metre. Similarly, we find out ‘Agnirhavya susudati’ in 
1.105.14 7 142.11) and ‘Agnirhavyani sisvadat’ in 10,188.10. 


And ina flew cases a considerable number of similes have become 
set formulas as once or more, frequently associated with one 
particular person. ‘‘They betray à rather surprising facility to adopt 
themselves to different connexions. and impress one oceasionally as if the 
poets employed them as:verse-fillers when they had nothing better to say 
that would go to make up. the number of padas requisite for a given 
stanza". (M. Bloomfield. Rgveda ein Coss; Mass, “1916. 
p—574). . 

Thus we find a) Samida iva sindhavah' of soma which: 
enters.Indra in 8.6.35; 8.92.22 ; 9:108.16 or (2):Samudrayeva sindhavah— : 
8.6.4. (Agni hymn) or in 8.44.25 of bending under Indra's anger. — 

In Agni-hymns we find—'havyavaham amartyam' in-4.8.1 ; 8.102.17 ; 
‘Yajistham, havya-vahana’ in 1.36:10.; 1.44.5.. “Yajistho havyavahanah’ 
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in 7.15.6 ; and ‘Yajisthdm havyavahanam’ is found in 8.19.2] ; 1.1.5c ; 
.112.1a ; 5.1.11d ; 7.11.2a. 

Again identical or nearly identical epithets are attributed to different 
gods. As we find 'I$ánüm varyinam in connexion with Indra in 1. 5.2 ; 
with Savitr in 1. 24. 3. *I$ünà varyandm’ to Apah in 10.9.5. ‘Ie yo 
varyanam’ to Agni in 8. 71. 13 ; and 'I$anàm rayo imahe'. in a Pusan 
hymn in 6. 54. 8and in a Vàyu hymn in 8. 26. 22, in n a hymn to Indra 
in 8. 53. 1. 


As for the actions we find the formulaic verbs which forms the parts 
of line with the help of a noun, pronoun or conjunction. As we find with 


Vhve, a most common verb in ‘marutvantam havamahe’ or 'tvam tva 
vayam havamahe’ as a four-syllabic formula and again in ‘vrsantamasya 
hümahe' or Indram tam hümahe vayam it isused as a three-syllabic one. 


And the verb 4vaha, to bear is very commonly associated with Agni, 
as he is thought to be the messenger of the gods. So, we find out :— ` 


A devan vaksi yaksi ca—5.26.1 ; 6.16.2 ; 8.102.16. 
Agne devàn ihà vaha—1.12.3 ; 10.15.4. 

Sa devàn iha vaksati—1.1.2 ; 4.8.2. 

Devàn à vitaye vaha—5.26.2 ; 7.16.4. 


As for the formulaic indication of time we have there ‘Aktorvyustau 
paritakmyayah’ (5.30.13 ; 6.24.9) or ‘paritakmyayam’ in 6.24.9. and to 
describe the morning ‘yad adya sürya udyati (8.27.19) ‘yad adya sūra udite 
(7.76.4 and 8.27.21). 


As for the formulas regarding place we can quote the incidents where 
gods aré invoked to sit on the sacred grass. ‘A varhih sidatam narah’ 
1.47.8; 8.87.2. 'Ásadyüsmin varhisi mádayasva'—10.17.8 ; *sidatam varhir 
à sumata’—1.142.7 etc. | 


The former set of the formulas—‘gopamrtasya didivi ..' and ‘maho 
vajebhi ..* etc are examples of adjectival formulas also. 


Thus we can find in the Rgveda all the major types of formulaic 
expressions which are vital for oral composition. Apart from these we 
find other types of formulaic word-clusters. ° 


Again certain metres are usually associated with certain deities i,e, 
Gayatri with Agni, Tristubh with Indra etc. perhaps in order to follow 
the tradition. And whenever a motif is borrowed from other gods it is 
varied to suit the metrical condition. As the Tristubh metre in ‘Rtasya 
pantham anva eti sadhu’—1.124.3/5.80.4. turns in Jagati in *Rtasya pan- 
tham anva emi sadhuya’-—10.66.13 for changing the last word of the verse. 
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By thematic analysis we can group the hymns under the following 
heads (1) Piety land service of the gods (2) Protection of the gods in 
misfortune, against enemies etc. (3) Prayers for long life offspring, 
prosperity and liberal patronage. It is evident that the theme is often a 
well-known one and in the structure of the hymns also there is an evident 
similarity. The god is praised with a number of epithets, invoked to the 
l sacrifice, offered joblations and requested to bestow on blessings. 


Also certain’ families dealt with certain deities such as the potes of 
the Vi$vamitra family concentrate on the Agni theme. And often they 
use the inheri ed phrase-blocs with alterations natural for oral 
transmission. 


“æ = 








Scholars. like Bloomfield had anticipated some of these and called 
them repetifions, But we think all of those not as mere mechnical or 
accidental repetitions but as organically related and therefore, indispensable 
tothe very process and nature of oral composition. We have illustrated 
some basic phrase-patterns and word patterns on which is based the 
general style of |formulaic line-construction of the Regveda. All this 
seems to suggest that the structural principle of the Rgveda is based on the 
inherited phrase-blocs—which is something different from written literary | 
texts, and such composition is organized : on. different principles which 
should now be fully explored. | 





AN EDITOR'S 50 YEAR EXPERIENCES 
TUSHAR.KANTI GHOSH | 


I have been called upon to tell 
you some of my experiences as an 
editor. Ihave been editor of the 
Amrita Bazar Patrika for more than 
50 years, and am now, editor also, 
of two other important dailies—the 
Jugantar and the Northern India 
Patrika. You can very well realise 
how varied my experience has been, 
and how fascinating the march of: 
events I had the privilege to watch, 
from my ringside seat, as editor of - 
three important newspapers. My 
beat, to usea familiar journalistic 
expression, has extended from the 
Buckingham Palace to Alipore Jail. 
My profession has brought me face 
toface with political leaders, with. 
kings and potentates, presidents and 
prime ministers, as also the poor and 
the oppressed to whom I have tried, 
through my papers, to bring succour. 
Mahatma Gandhi, Rabindranath, 
President Eisenhower, King George 
VI, and Sir Winston Churchill were 
among those whom I had the 
privilege to personally meet. 





Itis not possible to compress, in the brief span allotted to me, the 
men and events that come uppermost to my mind as I look back into the 
past half-century. Ifeel hamstrung also, by the fact, that however much 
I may try, I cannot efface my own self altogether, as reminisce on the past. 

-© About the author: Mr. Tushar Kanti Ghosh, doyen of Indian journalism, here 
speaks out his experience of half-century Editorship. 
Cartoon by internationally acclaimed Mr. Amal Chakraborty. 
C.R.—14 
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The nature of the talk makes complete self-effacement impossible. It is 
my experiences that I have been asked to share with you. It embarrasses 
me-greatly. 


My period of editorship covers practically all the stages of current 
Indian history. 
really ruled the iwaves, and half the world. In our country the age of 
Mahatma Gandhi had begun but no end of the alien rule was in sight. 
The next phase in| national politics was-ushered in by the Act of 1935. In 
Bengal the Muslim League came to power, and the regime proved a testing 
time for the nationalist papers. The War brought its own constraints on 
the Press which ended only when Independence came. But along with 
Independence cat e partition, leading to mass migrations, never before 
witnessed in humán history. Though for the next three decades, Congress 
remained in absolute power, times were difficult now and again—three 
wars,—a war with Pakistan, a border clash with-China and the liberation 
of Bangladesh. ith the defeat of the Congress at the polls two years 
ago, another era has begun. | 


Through all hese phases, the papers under my editorship have tried 
to live up to certain basic principles. Where we have not been able to tell 
the whole truth, forreasons you can guess, we have tried to tell the truth 
as much as possible, and tried not to tell what we knew to be an untruth. 
In making reports of events, we have been objective and have 
accommodated contrary points of view, leaving it to readers to form their 
own judgment. In editorials we have avoided extremist stances. We 
have not been a whole-hogger, for we believe that plurality of views is of 
the essence in de ocracy, that those with whom we do not agree may also 
have points deservi ing serious consideration. 







To come in touch with the leaders of men of his time is inherent in 
an editor’s job. The contact may sometimes lead to a tiff, as it did once 
when I had a brush with Sir Winston Churchill in 1946, at Hever Castle, 
the home of Lord Astor, President of the then Empire Press Union. You 
all surely remember Churchill’s proud declaration in Parliament that he 
had not become the first Minister of His Majesty’ s Government to preside 
over.the liquidation of the British Empire. In spite of Mr. Churchill, 
independence did|come to. India. At the luncheon table at Hevers, Sir 
Winston said that there- was a time when he read in his morning paper 
every day that some new territory had been added to the British Empire, 
but now he read|every day of territories breaking away from the empire, 
and even India was now truncated. I felt hurt at the remark and. when 


t began in the halcyon days of Britain, when Britannia. 


mA 
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after the lunch I was introduced to: Sir Winston, I asked him if he thought 
Britain was the perpetual: proprietor of India. Sir Winston. asked me 
what I meant exactly and when IJ replied that there was nothing. wrong in 
India aspiring to be free, he said, “I was not blaming you. Indians have 
every right to try to be free. I was blaming the Labour Government of 
my own country which failed to keep India within the Empire." . 


It is a sign of greatness to be understanding. The - trait: that 
I noticed in Sir Winston, I found in equal measure in President 
Eisenhower. Whilé on a tour of the USA in 1957, along with some other 
editors, we were granted an (Presedential) audience with President 
Eisenhower. The old practice of requiring a visitor to the US to put his 
palm impression on the entry. papers had irked me.- I had to comply 
with the rule but decided to make my reaction known tothe U.S. 
authorities. When we met the President I told him how I had disliked 
giving the impression of my palm. “In my country”, I said, “convicts are 
required to give their thumb impressions to the police. Are we worse 
than criminals that we have to give impression, of not merely thumbs, 
but of whole palms while entering the U. S. ?" President Eisenhower 
said he himself felt that this was an unhappy practice and he had already 
taken it up with the U. S. Congress. He said I had done well in 
mentioning it for his hands were now strengthened. After a few months 
I heard the Voice of America announce that the practice had been 
dispensed with. It is farthest from my mind to suggest that I was 
instrumental in the law being amended, but my submission to the 
President might possibly have hastened the process. 


A journalist's life is not all a bed of roses. Editors also have their 
occupational hazards. On occasions their good intentions may be 
misconstrued, as happened to me in 1935. Ata party my attention was 
drawn by a friend to.an English judge of the Calcutta, High Court 
exchanging pleasantries, in a very cordial manner, with the then chief 
secretary of the Bengal Government. I saw nothing wrong in it, but 
the friend said his case against the Bengal Government was pending 
before the same judge and expressed his fear that the judge, for his 
intimacy with the Chief Secretary, would not do justice to his case. 
Unfortunately my friend lost his case, but going through the judgment 
I found that his was a borderline case and a verdict against him could 
not by any means be branded as partisan. I tried to argue with my 
friend but in vain. Irealised that it was not enough for a judge to be 
fair ; he must also appear to be fair to the litigants. So an editorial was 


es —— —— ——-. 
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written in my paper saying that judges should not hobnob with executive 
officers to avoid being influenced by the latter. The advice was given in 
all sincerity but I was hauled up and. convicted for contempt of court. 
I spent three months in Alipore jail. 


An editor ofla popular newspaper has to perform an unofficial duty 
of presiding over all kinds of public functions. Many amusing incidents 
come to my mind, but there isno time now. I shall try to give my 
presidential experiences another time.* 





* (Reproduced from Amrita Bazar Patrika dt. 26th March 1979 by one of 
Mr, Sankar’ hosh ees 


ENGLISH IN INDIAN UNIVERSITIES 


. TARAKNATH SEN 
Professor of English, Presidency College, Calcutta 


Four simple considerations will show that English must continue 
to have a place of importance in university course in India. First: 
if we have to stand in the modern world as a nation worth the name, 
we cannot afford to lose touch with western knowledge. Of the 
three European languages that hold the key to western knowledge, 
viz. English, French and German, the first is the easiest for us to 
learn since it is being learnt in India for the last hundred and fifty 
years. Moreover, the world-importance of English is still greater 
than that of the other two languages or, indeed, than that of any 
other language. Second: English is bound to remain one of the 
official languages of the Republic of India and of most, if not all, of 
its constituent states, far longer than the' period prescribed in the 
Constitution. However it may hurt our national pride, sheer necessity 
will have it so. Third: English is bound to remain for years to 
come the chief medium of intercourse between the different parts of 
India, especial between the north and the south. Fourth: English 
has long served and will long serve yet as a unifying force in India 
too precious to be thrown away. | 


Itis no use, however, merely asserting what the place of English 
in university courses in India ought to be. It is far more important to 
ensure, if itis to. be of any value, that English is studied on the right 
lines ; otherwise, . it had better not be studied at all. The lines on which 
English is studied at present in Indian universities are far from being the 
right ones. | 


B.A. and B.Sc. Pass Courses: English as a Compulsory Subject 


| English is at present a compulsory subject for the B.A. Pass degree 
in all Indian universities, and in many of them, for the B.Sc. Pass degree as 
well. The consideration enumerated above prove beyond doubt that this 
is just what it should be, and that those Indian universities which do not 
have English as a compulsory subject for the B.Sc. Pass degree should 


E] Reproduced from the Calcutta Review January, 1957. 
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make it so at the darliest possible moment. But it is one thing saying that 
English should be a compulsory subject ; another, if by English is meant 
English literature.| The latter is what Indian universities mean by compul- 
sory English at present, and that is exactly where they have been going 
wrong for years.| All that may be urged the importance of English for 
India does not necessarily call for a course consisting of Shakespeare 
or Shelley, Milton or T. S. Eliot. 1t is time that we gave up our conven- 
tional ideas iñ this matter, which are.so hide-bound that as soon as it is 
said that English should be a compulsory subject for the Bachelor's degree, 
we begin to think of a course in literary terms. The result is that the 
` average graduate of an Indian university, though he has been made to 
read Shakespeare|and Shelley, is unable to write an ordinary letter in 
correct English. e must get out of this fantastic situation. It is time 
that it was clearly recognised that, so far as the average student is 
concerned, the educative’ value of literature should be made available for 
him entirely through his mother-tongue. . Indian universities should 
accordingly take early steps to enlarge and enhance the standards of their 
courses in Indian languages and literatures. As for a foreign language 
(which*English is, after all, for Indians), if it is learnt of choice, its literary 
application may come uppermost. If, however, it is learnt of necessity 
because it happens to be a State language or the medium of intercommuni- 
cation between different parts of a country or among different sections of 
its population, itis the language and not the literature, its practical 
application and not thé literary, that is of more immediate concern for the 
learner. The compulsory course in English for the Bachelor's degree of 
Indian universities | must therefore be predominantly a language course 
with a pronounced practical bias. The suggested practical bias is justified 
by the further consideration that a language. is not really mastered so long 
as it remains a remote, bookish entity (as English unfortunately does for 
most learners in hig country). Real mastery of a language comes only when 
it grows to be a! living reality for the learner, and it becomes a living 
reality only when| the learner is able to apply it with ease to the varied 
needs and affairs of practical life. It is surely a strange lop-sided 
education that makes one write learnedly on Shakespeare and flounder 
when it comes to the writing of an ordinary letter in English. | 
Accordingly I| propose the following syllabus for Compulsory English 
for the B.A. and B.Sc. (Pass) Examinations :—(i) Practical English: 100 
marks ; (ii) Précis-writing: 50 marks ; (iii) Prescribed Texts for Rapid 
Reading: 100 marks. ae s 


In (i), the questions will all be concerned with the application 
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ofthe Eaglish language to topics of practical life. A wide variety of 
such questions is possible (e.g., letter writing on topics of practical life, 
dialogue-writing in conversational English on matters of workaday life, 
etc, etc. Room may also be found in this paper for passages relating to 
workaday life being set for translation from the candidate's mother-tongue 
into English, alternative questions being provided for those whose mother- 
tongue is not any ‘of the Indian languages recognised by the university 
concerned). 


In (iii), not less than ten texts should be prescribed for rapid 
reading. It is important, however, to lay down in the examination 
regulations what kind of questions should be set on these texts. If 
the questions are designed ‘merely to test generally the candidate’s 
acquaintance with the contents of the prescribed texts, they may be 
easily answered by cramming ‘note-books’: instead of reading the texts 
themselves. As it is not possible to ban ‘note-books’ by legislation 
or otherwise, such an eventuality will have to be reckoned with and 
guarded against. Since this compulsory course in English is primarily 
alanguage course, I suggest that questions on the texts prescribed for 
rapid reading should consist entirely of passages taken from them 
and set for translation into the candidates mother-tongue, the 
object being to test his understanding of the English language. 
(Alternative arrangements will of course have to be made for. those 
whose mother-tongue is not any of the Indian languages recognised 
by the university concerned). 


The selection of the texts prescribed for rapid reading should 
be made on the following principles (all of which should be duly 
incorporated into the examination regulations) ;— 


(a) Since, from the point of view of practical life, it is extremely 
important that students should acquire some knowledge of conversa- 
tional English, at least one of the texts shall bea modern prose drama 
(but not in dialect) and at least one, a modern novel containing plenty 
of dialogue (but not in dialect). 


(b) One of the texts, but not more than one, shall be an an- 
thology of English verse. 


(c) At least two of the prose texts prescribed for B. A. students 
shall deal with serious non-literary topics in good prose (e.g., Allen’s 
Democracy & the Individual, Fred Hoyle’s The, Nature of the 
Universe), etc. 


(d) At least one of the prose texts prescribed for B. Sc. —— 
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| it is important that young learners should not be 
misled into taking archaic, semi-archaic or old-fashioned English 
for the norm of the language as spoken: and written today, none of 
the prose text$ prescribed for rapid reading should be earlier than the ` 
twentieth century. | 


B.A. Pass Course : English as a Subsidiary Subject 


I There should 'also bean optional course in English as a subsidiary 
. subject for the A. (Pass) Examination. This would be more or less a 
literary course meant for those who have acquired sufficient proficiency 
in the English language to. be -able to undertake with profit a study of 
English literature. I propose the following syllabus for this course :— 
(i) Poetry and Verse Drama: selected texts ; (i) Prose and Prose 
Drama : selected texts ; (iit) Composition, Rhetoric, and Prosody. 


]t is important, however, that there should be provision in the 
University Regulations for an admission test of proficiency in the English Í 
language for sthdents who wanttotake English as a subsidiary subject 
for the B. A. (Pass) Examination (as well as for those who want to go in - 
'for the Honours course in English proposed below). This is important, ' 
for we must do all that we can to avoid the grievous waste resulting from 
students with insufficient knowledge of English doing or being made to 
do English litera ure—a common and distressing phenomenon now-a-days 
in colleges and universities all over India. 


~ 


Honours Course in English 

Not’ all Indian universities have got Honours courses at present. 
Every Indian university should have a three-year Honours course in, . 
a- variety of subjects including at least one foreign language and litera- 
ture. So far as | foreign language and literature is concerned, English 
would of course| be the first choice for the same reason às stated 
earlier, viz. that itis being cultivated in India for the last 150 years 
. (not to speak of the intrinsic merits and importance of the English | 
language and literature) The Honours: Examination in English 
should consist of not less than eight papers, each of four hour's. dura- 
tion, and the syllabus: and questions should be so framed as to compel 
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first-hand study of original texts and discourage second Rand study 
through criticisms and histories of literature. This last is a great evil 
spoiling English studies in universities all over India, and we must do all 
that we can to put. i£ down if we mean business and desire to give English 
studies i in honoured place an our universities. 


The Honours course in English must irclude both tese and 
philology (including phonetics), and there should be room for rhetoric 
and prosody in one of the eight papers. Needless to say, standards of 
teaching, study and examination in Honours courses must be pitched fairly 
high ; an Honours course must be worth its name. At present we would 
come across in our country hundreds of young men and women flaunting 
Honours and M.A. degrees in English of Indian universities and yet 
unable to write ten correct English sentences together. English studies in 
Indian universities are bound to come to a dead end if we allow this sorry 
State of things to continue. Let there be a rule that answers written in: 
bad English at the Honours Examination in u sa would be summarily 
rejected. : 


Only two classes should be awarded in Honours "— ; first 
and second. The written examination should be followed by a viva voce 
test. In order that it might not be misused asa lever for moving up 
candidates from a lower to a higher class, only negative awards should be 
made at the viva for gross deficiencies, if any, of knowledge, understanding . 
and equipment shown by candidates. In the case of candidates for the 
Honours. degree in English, glaring defects of pronunciation should be ` 
regarded as a gross deficiency of equipment, i 


M.A. course in English ú | T 


For the same reasons as ‘stated under ‘Honours Course in | English,’ : 
all Indian universities should attempt to provide for an M.A. course in 
English. Needless to say, standards of teaching, study and'examination . 
in M.A./M.Sc. courses should be high enough to be fully worthy of their 
name: mark the word Master. The standards should be such that 
whenever and wherever we come across a pearson possessing a Master's 
degree of an Indian university, we may without hesitation take it for 
granted that he or she really knows something. Unfortunately, as things 
go now, this is far from being the case. It is imperative that Indian 
universities should, at the earliest possible moment, enhance the standards 
of their Master's degree. Let there be at least one examination-degree e 

C.R.—15 
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Indian universities that carries with it tlie hall-mark of unquestioned 
distinction, I would accordingly suggest as follows :— 


(1) The MA IMS course should be a two-year course following a 

three-year Honours course. Certain Indian universities have a one-year | 
M.A.[M.Sc. course following a three-year Honours course. This is hardly 
à sound practice. Even if we have a well-organised Honours course of 
high standards, how much of post-gradute study worth the name is 
possible in one year? A possible objection to my proposal may be that 
its adoption will| unduly prolong the academic career of our youths. 
This objection, however, has no real validity. An M.A./M.Sc. degree is 
by no means e qua non fot entry even into the higher branches of . 
Government service (barring a certain number of specialised posts), nor is 
it indispensable fol entry into any of the higher professions (excepting the 
higher levels of the teaching profession) ór for admission into foreign 
universities. Students who- wánt to go out to earn or to go abroad for 
further studies m y easily do 5o after obtaining their B:A. [B.Sc. degrees 
with or without Honours. The M.A./M.Sc. course is primarily meant 
for those who would be college or university teachers and those who want 
to pursue knowledge and research. for their own sake. There is, therefore, 
no reason why we |should shorten the duration of the M.A./M.Sc: course, 

even for those who, have done a three-year Honours course. 


(2 Admission to the M.A./M.Sc« course in any subject should 
be..restricted to those who have. obtained an Honours degree in that or 
an analogous: subject. “The Regulations of Indian Universities should 


explicitly prescribe an Honours degree as an essential pre-requisite for the 
M.A./M.Sc. degree 


(3) Only two classés should b awarded in the, M.A./M.Sc. 
Examination : first and second. The Examination should consist of not 
less than ten paper (each of four hours’ duration) plus a disseration plus a 
viva. For reasons al eady stated, only negative awards should be. made at the, 
viva, It should be. ermissible for candidates to submit their dissertations 

in the same year as they take the written. papers or earlier or later. There 
need be no insisten¢e that the disseration must embody the results of out- 
and-out original re earch or thinking. All that the dissertation should be. 
theant to test would be the ‘candidate’s ability to organise the results of 
detailed first-hand investigation into a selected subject, on which he ‘would 
` be expected to say one or two new things. 





The M.A. cdurse in English . should cover - the entire range ef 
English Literature| from the beginnings to: the’ twentieth century. 


~ 
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Old and Middle English must be compulsory; there is no point in 
obtaining an M.A. degree in English without any knowledge of Old 
and. Middle English. In addition to compulsory papers, the syllabus 
should also find ‘room for a few optional papers on the following 
among other subjects :—(i) English and Germanic Philology ; (ii) 
English Metrics ; (ii) English Critical Theory ; (iv) Detailed study 
of a prescribed period of English Literature in relation to the social, 
political, and intellectual. history . of. that, period. Syllabus and 
questions must be framed in such a way as to compel first-hand 
study of original texts. Glaring defects of pronunciation on the part 
of.candidates should .be punishable by negative awards at the viva. 


' Bad English in „the written papers should lead to a summary rejection 


of the answers concerned. All this should be iE provided for 
in the University Regulations. 


The M. A./M. Sc. degree of Indian Universities (particulary 
in. English) is regarded even in this country itself as inferior to 
the Honours degree of western universities, and for good reasons too. 


` For instance, in making a teaching appointment, an Indian University 


would ordinarily prefer a candidate possessing a first or even second- 
class Honours degree of, say, London to one possessing a first-class 
M. A. degree awarded by itself." This isa strange commentary indeed 
on the worth of our M. À./M. Sc. degrees. We cannot get out of this 
shameful state of affairs and remove the stigma -of inferiority from 
our M. A./M. Sc. degree unless we: raise the standards on the lines I 
have suggested. The matter, I should think, is serious enough to- 
engage the immediate attention of all Indian Universities and other 
bodies concerned with higher education in India. 


English as a Subject for Research Degrees 


English is certainly an important and worthy subject.of research 
for Indian Universities. But the way research in English is being 
carried on at present Indian Universities, calls for drastic amendment. 
Research in English in Indian Universites, whether done by persons 
holding research scholarships or by: candadates for research degrees, is 
usually of the nature of critical and historical studies that break but 
little new ground, and the theses produced are glorified essays rather than 
research-work properly so called. On analysis these theses are mostly, 
found to berehashes ofor embroideries on things already known andstated, 


~- 
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and the authors appear to be ill informed abont the work already done on 
or around the subjects concerned in England. and America. Such repeti- 
tive work passing fo research can only be regarded as a deplorable waste 
_ of intellectual energy, and serves only to bring English studies in Indian 
. Universities into| ridicule and contempt. If they cannot get out of this ` 
morass of fruitless re-iteration, Indian Universities had better not 
encourage research in English: | dE 


The fact of| the matter isthat the field of English Literature has 
been so of thel ploughed by English, American and German scholars 
in course of ihe last hundred years that little scope is now left for 
original work unless one is prepared to delve into the minutiae of a period ` 
of movement. Research work in English | in Indian Universities, if it 
means to be research in thé proper sense of the term, must turn its 
attention to thesd minutiae. But how cana research worker delve into 
these unless his University provides him with the necessary appliances 
for doing so? If, then, an Indian University : desires that fruitful research 
in English should| be done under its auspices (and there is every reason 
that it should so desire), it must have its library well-stocked. with the 
following :— l 


(1) . Micro-films of | as many issues as possible of old defunct 
periodical like, say, The Gentleman's Magazine: (a veritable store- 
house of. research | material). There are organizations now-a-days in 
England. and America which undertake the supply of such microfilms on 
request (see Unesco. Library Bulletin). — 


(2) Photostats or micro-films of: a “large number of early 
manuscripts and early printed texts, ‘and all modern reprints or 
facsimiles of these that have been published so far. 


(3) All definitive modern editions that have been published so far 
. of English texts, major and minor, of all periods (the minor ones being 
as important for research purposes as the major ones). (For out-of- - 
print items, contact . should be made with suppliers like Messrs. 
Blackwell of Oxford). 


(4) - Current numbers of at least a TE of the learned - journals, 
English and- American, ' that specialise in English stüdies (e. g. 
Modern: Language’. Review, Review of English Studies, Journal. of- 
English and Germanic Philology, Modern: Philology, Studies in 
Philology, Philological Quarterly, Modern Language Notes, Shakes-. 
peare Quarterly. PMLA, etc. Notes. and. Queries must also be ` 
subscribed to). These are indispensable for research workers in English.. ' 
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(5) -Micro-films of back-numbers (as many as possible) of such 
learned journals. | 


(6) Essays and sudie published fom time to time by the English 
Departments of Western Universities, particularly American Universities 
(recent as well as earlier issues). I 


(7T) Correspondence, autobiographies, diaries, journals, memoirs, 
reminiscences, and the like of English writers, major and minor, of all : 
periods, and of their friends and associates. (Those contain valuable 
research material). 


In addition, a University must be prepared to supply at its own cost 
micro-films of any manuscript, rare book, periodical or document that 
may be required by a research-worker i in English. 


| To avoid useless duplication, a research-worker must keep himself 
well-posted with information concerning the. work already done on or 
around his subject. His University should, therefore, subscribe to and 
collect back-numbers of at least these five publications :— The Year's . 
Work in English Studies (English Assocn., London), Annual Bibliography : 
of English Language and Literature (Modern Humanities Research 
Association, Cambridge), Work in Progress (id), Shahespeare Survey 
(Cambridge University Press), and Subject-Index to Periodicals (Library 
Association, London) It should also have a complete stock of such 
valuable modern bibliographies às the Cambridge Bibliography of English ` 
Language and Literature, Landa's bibliography of Restoration and 
and Eighteenth-Century Literature (compiled for the Philological 
- Quarterly), etc., along with all bibliographies published so far of individual ` 
writers and texts, e.g., Ebisch and Schücking's Shakespeare Bibliography 
(with Supplement), Raven's Hamlet Bibliography, Stevens's Reference 
Guide to Milton, Keynes's bibliography of Donne, and thelike. Such 
bibliographies are indispensabte for research-workers in English. | 


Fundamental research in English Literature— e.g., determining the 
canon of an early writer, preparing definitive editions (complete with 
apparatus criticus) of hitherto unedited writers and texts, dating or 
deciphering old manuscripts and early: printed texts, and the like—is 
practically unknown in India. This is where Indian Universities that 
desire to promote genuine research in English Literature, should turn their 
attention. It will be necessary for this purpose to depute a member of 
the university teaching staff to either the U.K. or the U.S.A. to learn 
English palaeography and bibliography, which it will be his duty on return 
to teach to all reseach-workers in English at his university. The latter 
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should provide him with all materials that may be needed by him to do 
this duty, and should make -it obligatory for all research-scholars and 
candidates for research degrees in English, whatever their subject, to take 
a course of training at the university in English palaeography and 
bibliogrphy. | shoul also be made obligatory for them to acquire, if 
they do not have. it already, a working knowledge of a major European 
- language (ancient of modern) other than English. | 


Unless Indian universities are prepaped to do and provide all these; 
they had better|stop awarding research scholarship and research degrees 
in English. l . 

Those wh guide reseatch-work in English at indict universities 
have a special responsibility in the matter. They must not allow those 
working under them to choose such themes for their research as would lead 
merely to large-scale essay-writing around things already known and 
understood. Mere secretaryship to existing knowledge, dotting its i's and 
crossing its t’s is hardly a profitable occupation for the human mind. 





English as a Medium of Instruction in Other Subjects 


' Whatever has been said or implied above about.the value of-English, 
as a subject in iniversity course in India does not necessarily prove its 
suitability as a rhedium of teaching and study in subjects other than 
English—not even|in the highest stages of university education in India. 
- Whatever the merits and advantages of English as a language, we in India 
must now prepare ourselves for a gradual replacement of English by 
regional languages|as medium of instruction in subjects other than English 
in all stages of university education. This is not merely a matter-of 
national sentiment—it is question of ‘sound’ educational practice. -The 
reasons why a foreign language ought not to be the medium of instruction 
are well summed up in a memorable remark made by the late 
Dr. Stresemann, famous Chancellor of the Wéimar Republic, at a meeting 
of the League of Nations: “The mother-tongue is the innermost 
sanctuary of the soul.” Once the implications of the remark are clearly 
grasped, there can be no question that in subjects other than itself English 
must by easy stages give place to regional languages as medium of 
university education in India.. The necessitv.of this change is further 
proved by the stagnation of thought in medieval Europe, which no less 
an authority than |Dr. Coulton attributes to, among other things, the 
universal use of Latin (i.e., a language other Win the mother ponguey in 
scholastic circles. — | 
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The only difficulty in the way of the proposed change is lack of | 
suitable text-books in the regional languages of India. This, 
however, is not an insuperable difficulty, and there is no reason why 
it cannot be removed, in, say, ten years if Indian Universities set 
about the task of removing it in earnest. As for technical terms 
we need not wait till Indian equivalents have been found for all of 
them ; whatever the purist might say, most of these should be taken 
over bodily in ‘transliteration into the various regional languages. 
Meanwhile, as a preparation for the change-over; candidates for all 
University examinations in subjects other than English may be given 

- the. option of writing their answers in the regional language of the 
area concerned. with permission to use technical and semi-technical 
terms in transliteration or in Roman script. The existence of such 
an option will gradually create a demand for suitable text-books in 
the regional languages, and the demand- in its turn will call forth the 
first supplies. This particular experiment “has succeeded in West 
Bengal ‘where the Calcutta University has been for the last few ‘years 
allowing this option to candidates for the Intermediate and B. A./ 
B. Sc. (Pass) Examinations in subjects other than English. This has 
graduaily brought into existence a considerable number of books in 
Bengali on differnt subjects for the two examinations (including a 
number of science subjects). Although most of the books smack too. 
much of examination requirements, they have none the less made a 
beginning by way of filling in a void in the language, and have 
evolved a suitable terminology in Bengali for each of the subjects . 
concerned. Personally Iam in favour of this option being extended 
right up to the M. A./M. Sc. examinations as'an interim measure 
pending the final replacement of English by the regional languages 


of India as the medium of university education in all its stages in all 
subjects other then English. 


A suggestion has been made in recent years that the regional 
language should be the. medium of instruction and examination in 
English as well. On principle there is not much to object to in the 
proposal. Western universities teach and hold examinations in 
‘foreign languages and literatures through thy medium not of those 
languages but of the native language of the country or area concerned, 
and they are. none the worse for that. I have found from personal 
experience that English Literature can be taught with great success in 
; Bengali even in M. A. classes provided one is allowed the occasional 
use of English expressions not susceptible of a happy translation. 
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I should have found the proposal not altogether unacceptable 
but.for one horrible possibility. Itis well known that one can obtain 
an Honours of M. A. degree of an Indian university. in language 

- Subjects like, say, Sanskrit or French without. knowing very hi 
of those langu ges, simply^ because answers can be’ given mostly in ` 
. English. -It is |the frightful prospect of:English coming to share the 
same fate if the. medium of instruction and, examination is a language 
other than E glish that reconciles me to the existing ‘practice in . 
respect of that|subject in university - courses in India; and I would 
conclude by resemphasizing a particular suggestion I have made above, ` 
yiz, - .that in thi English papers in Honours and M. A. examinations - 
answers written in bad English should be summarily rejected. — . . 
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INTERNATIONAL CAPITAL 
INTERMEDIATION IN INDIA 
= D. K. GUHA and. S. GUPTA 


I 


Studies on the. subject of capital intermediation show that in some 
countries technological efficiency, competent entrepreneurial activities, 
organizational expendiency, monopoly, ability to mobilize economic 
resources, express a strong tendency to grow capital more than are 
required within their borders; and residents are prepared to lend outside 
their borders in spite of excess demand in the home market at a much 
lower price than what other countries can offer outside their boundaries. 
Intermediation is, then, necessary only whéh one country (government or 
private, directly or through intermediaries) is in a position to supply 
loanable capital (which otherwise remaining within the borders will not, 
on the one hand, yield as much as desired for maintaing equilibrium and 
on the other hand will not establish relation between the disposable 
goods demanded in the international market and disposable goods 
required domestically ; nor, tbe growing economy of a country in which 
intermediation takes placé, maintain its basic économic activities) outside 
its borders at a rate more than its residents can offer at thàt particular 
rate. Contrarily, the country in which intermediation takes place may 
have loanable capital much in short of the demand of its residents. 


Economic literature is replete with activities of merchants through- 
out the nineteenth century and the beginning ofthe present century. 
Tugan Baranovaskii pointed out that the sterling loan of the newly éreated 
states of south and central America was raised in London and enormous 
quantities of their industrial shares and bonds were sold, followed by 
British commodity capital to these countries. On the other hand, the 
British investment in the colonies and in the nascent independent state 
like the U.S.A. helped movement of the British commodity capital in 
these countries in the form of railroads, bridges, processing goods 
industries, etc. Similarly, Germany, France, Belgium and other countries 
D Aboutthe authors: Dilip Kumar Guha, Administrative Officer, Cholera 

Research Centre (CMR), Calcutta and Dr. Subrata Gupta, 


-Principal, Jogamaya Devi College, Calcutta and Lecturer 
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in Europe allowed their excess capital to: participate in the investment 
programme of the backward countries. 


During the interwar period the U.S.A. was. intermediating through 

the supply of hon-resident capital in the war-affected economics and its 
(gross) overseas investments by 1938 were worth $3.8 billion less than 
in 1930 due to 90 per cent fall in value by liquidation or depreciation of 
portfolio investments (Dunning). In the post-war period (World War 1l) 
there had been| free flow of loan, aid, assistance, grant and relief, un- 
requited payment, official and private donation, etc., between governments 
and through the intermediaries like various international financial 
organizations (World Bank, International Monetary Fund,! International 
- Finance Corporations, Consortia, etc.), investment corporations and 
large business organizations: extending their activities in more than one 
countries. Though there had been structural changes in the pattern of 
resource movement and capital intermediation (for example, prior to 
gold-exchange standard and upto 1920 the British investment was not 
_ restricted by ady consideration), the. post-war period witnessed a signi- 
ficant change in the British invenstment. By studying the British 
. investment pattern for about 17. years Cohen (1972) has observed that 
about 55 per i of British outflows go to the sterling area countries, 
of which the larger recipients are the growing economies (Australia and 
South Africa). Support to British outflows is maintained by inflows 
(foreign investment ‘in the United Kingdom) from countries in the non- 
Sterling area—mainly, the United States. The long-term capital movement 
in and from the United Kingdom is presented in the following table : 






British Long-Term Capital Movement (£ in million). 


sob EPE a. Bor soe. ig 
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53580683250 8 828523 826 5 
1952 66 127 |104 13 193 117 1960 125 322 -72 233 447 161 
1953 53 173 | 65 28 226 93 1961, 99 313 -64 426 412 362 
1954 39 238 | -3 75 277 72 1962.181 242 -44 248 423 204 
1955 84 182 | -1122 266 121 1963 192 320 -45 276 512 231 
1956 71 258 |-44 139 329 95 1964 243 399 -36 152 642 116 
1957 68 298 | 80 126 366 206 1965 246 354 -16 237 600 221 
1958 67 310 |-57 164 377 107 1966 263 304 3 272 567 275 





1959 60 303 4146 172 363 26 1967 267 457 22 380 724 402. 


1968 .211 736 54 573 947 627. 


Source: Figures arranged from the table presented by Cohen in his paper entitled, 
“The United Kingdom as an Exporter of Capital." 
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The sterling area countries are the recipient of official loans and 
grants from the United Kingdom and the private outflow from the United 
Kingdom is in the form of investment abroad. On the other hand, though 


the United Kingdom réceived grants and loans, the inflow mainly: 


constitutes investment in the United Kingdom from the non-sterling area 
countries—particularly, the United States. On international plane it 
appears that Britain, instead of performing its former role as supplier of 
capital, has assumed the position of investment-banker, i.e. to act as one 
ofthe intermediaries to synchronize the demander of disposable capital 
with the supplier of the same. 


If the net capital exports .necessarily mean the total amount of 
intermediation through the instrumentality of either government or private 
institutions, so far as it helps in building assets of the borrowing countries 
for international transactions in order that obstacles in the free flow of 
commodity capital are removed, it was estimated that from 1946 to 1964 
private. long-term capital outflow from the capital-exporting countries 
averaged $2.8 billions p.a. which in the following decade rose to $3.6 


billions. However, between 1951 and 1960 the net international. 


investment amounted to $63 billions and between 1961 and 1964 $31 
billions or $7.7 billions a year. The table as shown below is an estimate 
of long-term movement of private capital and official donations from the 
capital-exporting countries : | 


Long-term Private Capital and Official Donations from 
the Capital--exporting Countries ($ in millions) 


Private Official Donations Private & Official together 
Year Total Per Annum Total Per Annum Total Per Annum 


1946-50 9145 , 1829 n.a. n.a. n.a. n.a. 
1951-55 9675 1935 12970. 2594 22645 4529 
1956-59 14760 3690 . 16416 4104 31176 7194 
1960-61 6273. 3106 11174 5582 17377 8689 
1961-64 5301 1770 17427 5809 22137 7579 
1946-64 451031 — 2374 na. nma. na. na. C 
1951-64 35958 2568 57977 4141 93935 6710 


Source : Figures arranged from the table presented by J. H. Dunning 
in Studies in International Investment. 
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Whereas investment and donations expand the general employment 
opportunities, resource utilization (which otherwise would have remained 
idle), financial and banking activities, etc., and raise general purchasability 
in the recipient countries, grants and various types of.aids assistance help 

borrowing governments in meeting balance-of-payments deficit, embarking 
on projects for rural and urban development by extending the public 
works, industrial development (in particular those industries which are 
engaged in processing primary goods or engaged in processing the finished 
products for immediate consumption). The purpose of intermediation is 
thus not to créate| competitiveness but to créate complementary economic 
activities. When private institutions take lead in the intermediation 
programme it may be in the form of extending production facilities abroad, 
augmenting sales _by creating trading enterprises, procuring more cheaply 
and easily raw materials and preserving market against competition 
(Dunning). When more of indigenous resources are exhausted, a greater 
degree of intermediation is observed in resource industries, e.g. petroleum 
and minerals. This appears to be a form of "backward integration’ and 
explains many west European countries’ investment in the Middle and 


Far East which is synonymous of the ‘colonial. type’ of investment 
(Dunning). | ;: 


Viewing from the side of the developing countries where assets for 
international transactions fall short of their demand for foreign capital 
and the prevailing rate of price of that capital, as compared and measured 
in terms of rates existing between the countries supplying and demanding 
such capital, hindérs free flow, the necessity of governmental or ptivate 
intermediation is | increased." Governments ‘or private institutions or: 
international financial organizations because of some constraints due to 
difference or gap in the international field may assume the role of 
intermediaries. This difference may arise when the’ private institutions 
are willing to hold long-term obligations of the borrowing countries and the 
asset-holders of the borrowing countries are disposed to hold liabilities of 
thelending countries. As the consideration of liquidity preference is involved, - 
the banking institutions in the lending countries, notwithstanding competi- 
tiveness, may find i termediation profitable even with narrow margin. This 
offers opportunity for bankers’ intermediation. In this field, intermedia- 
tion concerns collection of information on rates of return, reduction of 
the margin between lending and borrowing so that there is a field of 
agreement between |the demander of disposable capital and the supplier 
of the same, increasing the investment plan period and reducing the risk 
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of portfolio investment by pooling assets (Laffer, 1968). This implies 
large-scale activites which only the industrially developed economies can 
perform. For example, the characteristic of modern enterprise needs . 
technological development, high capital outlay, growth of vertical 
structure of industries at home and horizontal growth extending in 
different environments, critical human inputs and demand structure 
(Hirsch, 1965). The special feature of such enterprises is associated with 
development as well as invention and innovations (Jewkes, et al., 1969). 
As a result of intense human efforts in the industrially developed countries, 
the time taken to translate the laboratory investigation into industrial: 
reality, the incubation period and the period taken for commercial 
development, is being continualy reduced (Parker, 1974). Parker 
presented the following table : 07 | 


Factors influencing the rate Average interval (years) 


of technological development Incubation period Commercial development T otal’ 
Time perod " ` 

Early twentieth century(1885-1919) 30 7 i 37 
Post-World War I (1920-1944) 16 008 2 24 
Post-World War II (1945-1964) 9 | 5 | 14 


The study was based on 20 major inventions 


While studying the measure of expansion in the field of rescarch and 
. development, Levinson mentioned that the total US private R & D 
expenditure in 1970 was a record of $ 20.7 billion as compared with 
$ 17 billion in 1973., in the United Kingdom the industrial expenditure 
on R & D was about $ 1.1 billion a year with I.C.I and Unilever 
accounting for 10% of this expenditure, in France R & D expenditure 
represented only 3% of G.N.P. in 1960 and by 1980 it would rise to 
10 per cent; and in Japan R & D expenditure rose to about $ 3 billion 
in 1970 and would be at more than $6 billion in 1975. However, 
evaluating the ‘current expenditures on R & D in | the industrialized 
countries, the UNESCO studies show : ` 
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Current Expenditure on Research and Experimental Development 


Total expenditure in National Expenditiure on R &'D 


Country Year national currency An percent of the G.N.P. 


un 
UV. 


U.S.A. l $ 57 billion — ` 1.4 
| 1966 $23.8 , 3.0 
U.K. 1955 £25 , | 1.3 
1966: £65 ` ,, D 1.95 

W. Germany 1955 DM2 , | 1.0 
| 1964 DM7.9,, ü 1.9 
France 1955 Fr 2.4,, 97 
1965 Fr. 7.9,, 1.98 

Belgium 1961 BFr 43 ,, | .72 
1965 BFr 6.7 ,, i . .81 

Japan 1961 177 ,, | 96 
1965 363 ,, 119 


igures | arranged from the table presented in Science for 
evelopment, UNESCO, 1971, p. 82. 


Source : 


POM 


As the result of research and experimental development is reflected . 
on the development of technical know-how and industrial production, 


there is a growin necessity of expansion through intermediation either 
. by direct foreign investment or by participation in the capital market 
by licensing, sale of technical know-how, etc. 


In foreign investment theory, tax disadvantages, additional cost of 
co-ordination and communication, market. proximity to host-country 
firm, certain policy decision of the host-country government, etc. deter 
investment or intermediation by the international firms (multinational 
corporations). There are, therefore, certain factors that are favourable to 
the local firms which a foreign firm has to pay at a cost dearer than that 
a local firm has ito pay (Eastman. et al. 1967). This provides reason 
for intermediating in the economy of the host-country through licensing, 
ie. transferring |certain advantages to the host-country. With the 
development of prion markets, investment is preferred to licensing. 





The reason is obvious. Thé international firms are in a better position 
to obtain obligations of the host-country people against their liabilities 
. at a lower interest rate. The rate of capitalization of such firms in the 
equity market is higher than that of the shares of the host-country firm 
(Aliber, 1970). This may be one of the determinants for the investing 
firm eitber to establish a subsidiary in the host-country or to collaborate 


am 
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with the host-country firm by major or minor participation through 
financing or sale of technical know-how or both. No doubt the inter- 
national firms attach importance to exchange rate because the expected 
changes in exchange rates and uncertainty about the expected changes in 
exchange rate may cause difference in equity yields (Aliber, 1970 and 
Mandelsohn, 1977), it will be shown that in spite of the falling exchange 
rates of the Indian rupee, intermediation by multinational corporation has 
been increasing. It is because the MNCs have the. ability to offset their 
losses (Junne, 1976). Though it has been held that the motive force of 
such corporations “is the search for reasonable profits" (Rolfe, 1969), 
the reason for increasing intermediation in developing or LD countries - 
is to be found POENIS 


II 

Dunning has observed two distinctive features of foreign investment. 
Firstly, foreign investment embraces under the control of a single 
enterprise the international transfer of separate, yet complementary, 
factor inputs, e.g. equity capital, knowledge, entrepreneurship, etc. 
Secondly, in foreign investment resources which are transferred between 
countries are not brought into transactions, they are transferred from 
one part ofthe investing enterprise to another. 'The prices that are 
charged may differ from  arm's-length prices wherever the investing | 
enterprise finds it profitable to earn its taxable income in one country - 
rather than another. 


The foreign investment of international firms may differ according 
as their activities. Dunning has distinguished multinational producing 
enterprise (MPE) from that solely engaged in international trade (MPE). 
There are still different types of multinational enterprise, capital of which 
are owned or controlled by agents of more than one countries. These 
are miultinationally controlled or owned enterprise (MCE and MOE). 
From the activities of various forms of international firms 
(multinational corporations), the multinational enterprises have been 
distinguished and classified as (1) those which are colonizers of 
multinational operations, (2) those which are colonizers and are 
colonized, (3) those which are colonized by foreign-owned multinational 
producing enterprises, and (4) those which for one reason or another 
neither attract inward investment nor invest overseas. The net 
‘colonizing activities in the matter of international sales operation of the 
foreign subsidiaries of the multinational producing enterprises often 
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tend to exceed in their performance these of the foreign enterprises and 
it has been estimated that the total foreign sales of such enterprises 
(both exports a local output) exceed the GNP of any country except 
the USA and USSR (Behrman, 1969). In termis of assets created by 
them outside the countries in which they are incorporated, the total 
amounts to $94 billion, about 55 per cefit of which were owned by 
the US enterprises, 20 per cent by the U.K. firms and the rest largély 
by European dnd Japanese companies. The income flowing from 
international inyestniert of this nature goes. to a vety small number of 
indüstrializéd world, which amount for 64.3 per cent of world receipt 
(Bond, 1977). Amongst those which are colorizers or are colonized 
by the multinational production entérprises aré the United Kingdom, 
Holland, Sweden and Germany. If the current trends of ‘production 
continue in these enterprises, the output will gorw at arate twice the 
size of the world GNP growth rate and.40 per cent faster: than world 






output. Concentrated in the technologically advanced and faster-growing ` 


economies, there is a greater degree of mutual trensferability of ` technical 
know-how and capital efficiency in those countries. Beeause of this 
new devolopment in the production enterprises of the multinational 
corporations in the industrially advanced countries, Rugman (1977) 
worked ‘out international correlation of Canada, Belgium, France, Italy‘ 
Japan, Australiajand the United Kingdom with the United States and 
. W. Germany. ter studying the Capital and factor markets, he has 
concluded that there is “considerable scope for international diversification 
in the goods market and in the factor market" and also “scope for 
reducing risk in| the equity market." The role of multinationals is, 
therefore, to be recognized as an indirect vehicle for individual pertfolio 
investment. Thej international correlations in the capital market also 
revéal that there is a greater degree of capital mobility in the industrially 
developed countries. No doubt it shows that there is a perfect capital 
market in these |countries, it also reflects international transmission of 
inflationary spiral Consequently, wage, 'interest rates, production, 
technological skills, etc., are tending towards equality (Rolfe, 1969), 





The multinational production enterprises are mainly concentrated 
on vehicles, chemicals, mechanical engineering and electrical engineering 
and 21 per cent ofi plant and equipment expenditures in these centres were 
undertaken by overseas subsidaries of the US manufacturing enterprises. 
In the field of rubber tyre, oil, tobacco, pharmaceuticals and motor 
vehicles there are het colonizing activities by the multinational production 
enterprises. 
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Of the countries that have been net colonized by the foreign-owned | 
multinational production enterprises, Canada and Australia stand supreme, 
as 55 per cent of Canada's industrial capital assets: are owned by the U.S: 
and U.K. firms and 40 per cent of Australia's minining and manufacturing 
output are supplied by the US firms. In the case of Canada and Australia, 
notwithstauding the availability of indigenous resources and highly skilled 
workforce with high income, small markets pose. difficulty for certain 
industrjal sectors to operate on the scale neccessary to expolit their full 
poteptial or adequately finance research and development. In the less 
developed and developing Countries the investment by. the multinational 
corporations isin intermediate technology. industries and in resources 
expolitation. | . . - : 


HH . 

The less developed countries (LDC) or developing countries in 
general derive their foreign earnings from. primary products. During the 
postwar period (World War II) world trade has increased ‘but the share 
of the developing or LD countries has fallen from 40 per cent ih 1955 to 
35 per cent in 1972 (Kirpatrick and Mixon, 1977). The factors that have 
contributed to the slow growth or fall in the export earnings are inter alia 
increasing protective devices and persuasive measures adopted in the 
matter of import and quantity controls. which exhibit departure from the 
established norms to shelter the home-grown products (E.T.,1978), rapid 
development of technological devices reducing the importance of primary 
products, development of transnational or multinational corporations ás 
a new force in the world economy, etc. Besides these, increasing interme- 
diation by the transnational or multinational corporations has been a 
factor to restrict the export earnings of the countries exporting primary. 
products (UNCTAD, 1977). The global market policy of such corpora- 
tions determining production of exportable commodities under ` their 
control exercises greatly on the world pricing system. With the growing 
control of production and distribution system of LDC or developing. 
countries and vertically integrated organisational structure, the multi- 
national corporations are maximising the pricé of intermediations by 
transfer-price (Robins and Stobaugh, 1974). 


Kapoor has observed that the purpose of international intermedia- 
tion is to develop new markets, to obtain dividends and royalties, to- 
overcome import restrictions (by ‘participating-in the | equity” market and 
by licensing), and to export machinery and equipment to the third market 

C.R. 17 
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followed by the bjective of defeating import restrictions. Even when 
there is a little scope for pouring machinery and equipment into the 
market of the developing or less developed countries, the “possibility of 


rampant dumping of capital goods by the monolithic giant companies of 
the industrialized| world" causes alarm (E.T., 1978). 








In India intermediation has been taking place in a wide and diverse 
field of economic|activities. The agencies intermediating in the economy 
are various governments, international financial institutions, different 
categories of multinational corporation, etc., firstly due to a wide gap 
between the disposable commodities produced domestically that are 
demanded less in the foreign market and the disposable commodities 
‘produced elsewhere that are demanded more in the home market. Asa 
result the country’s assets were continually falling short of domestic 
demand for foreign capital. Deficits that ensued for a number of years. 
needed to be financed by an equal amount through international financial 
intermediaries. The figures as given below present the amount of deficits 
in the current account and capital transactions together with an equal 


amount needed to finance E deficits through international financial 
intermediaries : 


Table showing amount of deficits and total assistance needed © 
through the intermediaries (Rs. shown in crores) 


Year Current Capital - External Drawings/SDR Allo- Change in. 
Account transactions Assistance cation from IMF Reserves 


1961-62 3575 | 1100 . 3421 '" 119.1 | 6.3 
1965-66 649.3 132.8 73449 .; 655 C —48.3 
1966-67 1042.8 115.0 — 10320 |^. 893 36.5 
1971-72 515.6 174.0 734 |. TAT —98.5 
1972-73 389.1 -334.7  , 690.4 ] Ri 33.4 
1974-75 760.6 | .880.4 . 1163.5 > ` 484.8 — 13 
1975-76 56.3 978.7 1657276 . 2071 | — 829.7 


Sources: R.B.I. Economic Survey, 1977-78. 


As the deficit directly contributed to'the falling tendency of the 


external value of currency, the study of the selling rate of rupee in terms 
of US dollar shows : 
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Year Selling Rate Year Selling Rate Year Selling Rate 
1961 4765 1966 ^ 7.576 ` 1971 7.279 ` 
1962 4.775 ` 1967 7.547 1972 8.008 
1963 4.785 1968 7.685 1973 8130 
1964 4.795 1969 7.559 1974 8.078 
1965 4.775 1970 7576 . 1975 8.137 


Source: Various issues of International Financial Statistics Selling 
Rate— Annual averages only. 


Over and above the financing of the gap between the external and 
internal behaviour, notwithstanding the falling value of the Indian, rupee 
in the international exchange markets, India received through the 
intermediaries (IBRD, IDA, US Exim Bank and various 'other govern- 
ments) loans and credits for the development of transport and communi- 
cation, power projects, iron ore and steel projects, industrial houses, 
agricultural and irrigation projects, oil and petroleum extraction, etc. 
Similarly also there was intrermediation in the private sector by national 
and international organizations. The following table gives the area of 
economic activities in which intermediation was needed : 


-æ 


Purpose-wise Intermediation through Loans|Credits (Rs. in lakhs) 


Field of inter- Up to the end 1966-69 1969-74 1974-75 1975-76 
mediation of 3rd plan 


Transport & communi- 


cation 465,93 166,23 371,65 87,99 81,68 
Power projects 193,15 145,58 105,12 16,55 34,91 
Steel & Steel projects 286,76 46,67 21,48 74 168,98 
Iron ore projects 10,47 1333 | — -— a 


Industrial Development 1296,65 — 1394,67 2079,75 438,03 415,90 
Agricultural development 25,87 73,83 175,02 96,28 128,74 
Food aid .106,02 ^ 109,23 210,89 — 81,46 
Oil & Petroleum products — — — — . 189,14 


- Source: Figures. obtained from RBI Report on Currency and Finance, 
1976-77. Centrally planned economics excluded. The table does 
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not incl de the amount of grants and other assistance repayable 
m rupees and convertible i in other currencies. 


The price o ‘intermediation through assistance/loans/credits, grants, 
national currency either payable in rupees or convertible. currencies, 
drawings from i international organizations, etc. of a country is expressed 
in interest. payments and amortization. This, of course, precludes the ` 
price of intermediation by privaté. institutions or international financial 
organizations in the country's capital market, commercial and productive 
enterprises, etc. | elow is presented a table showing the amount of debt 
servicing from 19 1 through 1976 together with percentage of external 
assistance needed to finance the deficits through intermediaries. 






Year the deficits 

1966-67 114.8 23.71 

1971-72 180.0 | 63.94 

1972-73 4804 ` 70.10 

1973-74 195.9 | 7 6557 

1974-75 . 215.0 | 38.15 

1975-76 ` 2242 | 66.37 

Source : RBI Economic Survey, 1977-78. Tbe fourth column has been 


Worked out. 


The external assistance shows on the one hand an attempt by the inter- 
mediaries at maintaining the existing rate of international purchasability 
of a developing country so as to avoid disturbance on the economic 
rélation with the ndustrialized world and on'the other hand a profitable 
return in the form of interest payments and amortization. 


Intermediation by various governments and international financial 
organizations apart, bankers’ intermediation. in India has been of no. 
mean importance. Over the years there has been increase in deposits, 
advances, profits and remittances. In a recent study it is shown : 
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. Interest in | Increase in Increase in 
Year Deposits: . Credits Earnings Remittances 
1969 47 44 ^" —. a 
1970 . 540 455 50.88 - 2:46 
197] - 626 478 ^ 61.64 2.93 
1972 694 . 495 -6669 421 
1973 787 571 ` 75.70 = 332 
1974 816 612 105.05 | 5.02 
1975 871 608 119.49 ` 4.35 
1976 908 — 630 125.75 - 6.00 

Source : Economic Times, Jan. 10, 1978. Figures presented are in crores 


of rupees. 


This shows that in spite of ‘dwindling business’ in comparison to ` - 


indigenous banking institutions, intermediation is profitable. Moreover, 
the time taken between the uncertainty about expected changes in 
exchange ‘rate and the actual changes in exchanges rate—i.e. from a 
period of currency fluctuations to a stage of comparative equilibrium— 
may cause wide difference and deter foreign investment, no doubt. What 
Aliber and Mendélsohn feared of, may be true with regard to capitàl 
mobility between the industrilized countries. But in the: developing 
countries the reason for attaching. importance to the exchange rate 
becomes meaningful because the expected changes in exchange rate and 
uncertainty about the expected changes in exchange rate may yield gainful 
difference. Recently, thé Reserve Bank of India has pointed out that 
the ‘concealed overdraft’ system and the time taken between the deposit 
of a draft, sent by non-resident Indian, ina foreign bank and actual 
crediting of.the amount bring in sizable gain for the foreign oo 
(E.T., June 2, 1978): 


However, with regard to business firms, in the Indian market the 
the British compatiies were the traditional participants. But from the 
interwar period onwards multinational corporations from different 
environments were gradually penetrating into this market. . The field 
of intermediation is wide and diverse. In the following table is presented 
the field of intermediation. 'along with the controlling interest in the 
country of origin : I 
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an Indian company may have collaboration with more than one 
multinational firms of different origin. 


In the table have also not been included companies collaborating 
in India from other countries in Europe, viz. Belgium, Denmark, 
Norway, Austria, Greece and Finland. There are also companies from 
Australia and New Zealand. There are no companies with financial 
collaboration alone. In other industirial fields which have been excluded 
from the table (e.g. flavouring essences, watches, alarm pieces, clocks, 
sanitary wares, batteries, transistors) no financial collaboration has been 
observed. 


F/T means Financial-cum-Technical collaboration ; F means Financial 
Collaboration ; T means Technical collaboration. 


The pattern of intermediation indicates that the industrialized 
countries which are new in the Indian market, have exhibited greater - 
interest in technical collaboration and preferred financial-cum-technical 
collaboration to financial collaboration alone. It is obvious that the 
intermediating firms from the United Kingdom, being the traditional: 
participants in the Indian economy, enjoy their pevileged position ; it is: 
equally interesting to note that this market is getting exposed to inter- 
mediation by firms from different environments. As a result of this 
large-scale intermediation, international firms are also holding majority 
shares. The table showing distribution. of ordinary shares Fe in CO, 
country-wise, worked out as below : 


1960-61 1961-62 1962.63 1963-64 1964-65 | 1969-70 

. To- Fo- To- Fo- To- Fo- To- Fo- To- Fo- To- Fo- 

tal reign tal reign tal reign tal reign tal reign tal reign 

U.K. 88.80 74.5 99.3 81.8 101.9 84.0 110.7 90.0 ... 92.9 ... 128.9 


USA 14.00 12.4 165 14.5 18.8 15.8 19.4 163 .. 17.0 .. 231 
Switzer- j 

land 2.80 2.5 63 40 63 47- 64 48 . .9 10.0 
Sweden 3.10 1.7 3.7 20 7.9 42 80 43. 4.4 5.6 
Canada 4.10 2.6 4.1 26 40 26 61. 40 . 3.0 .. 7.8 
France . — — — — 36 25 3.9 26. — — 
Germany 1.90 1i. 2.4 14 3.0 107 29 17. 3.7 5.1 
Italy — — — — — — — —  . 0.8 — 
Nether- l 

lands eee .. 24. 1.7 
Others. 5.3 53 53 4.7 50 39 52 40°: 2.4 


Source: Survey of Foregin Collaboration—Survey Report and Survey of 
Foreign Financial and Technical Collaboration in IndianIndustry 
1964-70. 
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If an analysis of industry-wise intermediation is made by prodüctive 
activities it wil! be apparent that the activities are concentrated on resoürce 
industries, and. [processing and: service. industries, for which market 
potentiality is.lo ally available. Industry-wise. intermediation, by activities 
with equity parti ipation (rupees i in crores) i is given in the following table : 





1960-61 1961-62 1962-63. | 1963-64 , 1964-65. 

Total Fo; |; Total Fo- Total Fo- Total Fo- “Total Fo- 

. reign reign .- reign. ~ Teiga .  . reign 

Plantations and Mining . IS 

A. 23 23 23 23- 23 23 23 23 — ^'23 

B. 257 143|-348 1464.37.6 144 393.154. == 08 
| - Yetroleqi | BUE | 

A: ‘21.7 21.5] 224 220 224 220 224.220 — 22.0 

B -— -r a al Toses ee e m ud See A 
x Manufacturing: | E 

A. 787.3 66.5| 103.9 7977 116.2 88.1 128.9 963 ^ — 1013. 

B. 10927 25.5| 129.8 30.5 158.0 375 1828.454  — 562 
` l . — Services RS u 

A. 84 64|.90 70° 90 70 90 71 — 66 

B. 159 43 | 165 46 173 46 226 75° — 41 

TX uu Total 20d | 

A. 1200 98.5 | 137.6 111.0 149.4 162.6 127.6 127.7 . — 132.2 

B. 151.3 441 | 18L1 49.6 212.9 56.8 244:7 883 ss 192 


Source : Foreign Collaboration in “Indian: Indisties—Survey Report, 
Dos ‘ang R.B.I. nd 1974. Ly 


% " E^ % 2 - froni the ne of origin 
U.K. 36 72 8 4&8 239 - 46.32 
U.S.A. 13 18 52 ` 24 107 20.74 
W.Germany — 10 25 14 49 - 9.50 


Switzerland 4 
Other 
countries 9. 


l, 9; 6 30 | 5,81 


18. 4 17 9); .:. M6 
516= 100.00 


Source: R;B.I. Bulletin, Nov. 1974. The Jast column has been worked out 
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Though the companies intermediating in the economy are more than 
seven hundred, in a study -of 516 selected foreign controlled rupee 
companies (as shown in the above table), the U.K. as major participant in 

. the economy has 100 per cent interest in 36 companies, the U.S.A. in 13, 
. Switzerland in 4 and other countries in 9 companies. But the number of 
intermediation is; seen greatly where equity holding is 40 to 50 per cent 
and below 40 per cent it gradually tapers off. But among the 516 foreign 
controlled rupee companies, the U.K. occupies 46.32%, the U.S.A. 20.74 
per cent, W. Germany 9.50 per cent, Switzerland 5.81 per cent and other 
countries 17.63 per cent (516—100). Itis of interest to study how the 
Indian market is gradually internationalized by the entry of firms from 


different countries but the fact remains that the cost of intermediation is | 


considerably lower in the less developed countries and consequently, 
return to the intermediating firm is attractive. The following table 
presents ‘the profitability ratio of the said 516 foreign controlled rupee 
companies together with their assets : 


Profitability-ratio, Country-wise, with disets 
. during the years 1970-71 and 1971-72 


Gross profit ^ Total dividends . 
as percentage as percentage 
Number of total „of total. - 
of capital employed paid-up capital Total assets 
Countries companies 1970-71 1971-72 1970-71 1971-72 1970-71 71-72 


U. K. 239 13.7 -13.8 12.3 12.2 116281 124450 
U.S.A. 107 17.2 - 161 211 173. 44001 46757 
W.Germany 49 13.4 15.1 5.8 9.5 12234 13740 
Switzerland . 30 12.6 13.9 11.6 9.3 13722 14781 


Others 31. 15.0. 16.2 11.7 . 13.1 . 25525 29577 
Source:  R.B.I. Bulletin, Nov., 1974. 


With regard to assets- creation a comparison- between 1970-71 and 


1971-72 shows that W. Germany and the USA have created total assets - 


much: less than those of the U. K. firms but increase in assets of the 
W. Germany companies is 12.31 per cent, that of the U.S.A.is 10.81 percent 
Switzerland 7.72 per cent and other countries 8.04 percent, whereas i increase 
of the assests of the U. K. firms is only 7.03 per cent. 


- As intermediation is not without price, outflow includes, besides 
profits of subsidaries and minority companies and debt servicing, divi- 
dends, interest, royalty and technical fees, which are presented . in. the 
following tables : 
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Outflow in the form of Dividends, Interest, Royalty and Technical 
Fees, industry-wise, from 1960-61 to 1966-67 (in lakhs of rupees) . 








. Plantations Estimates: ! Actuals 

& Minding 1 60-61 1961-62 1962-63 1963-64 1964-65 1965-66 1966-67 

Dividends 17 25 27 36 45 3 38 

Interest — ¿esa = - EN ch NM 

Royalty 2 4 1 1 . 1 “1 1 

Technical Fees | 24 29 | 29. 36 24 26° 4 

Petroleum | | 

Dividendsonly |210 298 293 352 47 303 308 

; Manufacturing 

Dividends 764 808 1212 869 1100 1111 1211 

Interest 12 21 78 30 43 59 68 

Royalty 61 61 94 80 112 149 166 

Technical fees | 97 98 102 78 .. 188 209 193 

Service I 

Dividends 41 57 82 58 62 65 — 67 

Interest 2 2. 2 2 — 5 = 2 

Royalty 5 7 B D 13 35 n 

Technical fees 2 2 6 3 2 1 1 
Source: Foreign Collaboration i in Indian Industry—Survey Report, 

R.B. I, 1968.: 


Multinational corporations have been recognized as the efficient 
organisations to Ftap financial resources, physical and human resources 
around the world and to combine them in economically feasible and 
commercially profitable activities........." (ECOSOG, UN, 1974) The 
study. of the combined balance-sheet of 193 selected branches of foreign 
companies and 516 selected foreign controlled rupee companies show that 
the financial institütions and the capita! market. of the host country, i.e. 


India, have provided the financial resources. If the liabilities to head- | 


quarters office, reserves and surpluses, and trade dues together with other 
current liabilities are left aside, the financial.resources tapped by the 
corporations in the| capital market and the financial institutions are to the 
extent of Rs. 1233,19 lakhsin 1970-71 and Rs. 1263,58 lakhs 1971-72, of 
which they have ploughed back in the form of loans, advances and invest- 
ments to the extent of Rs. 11902 lakhs in 1970- 71 and Rs. 11977 lakhs iü 
1971-72 in Govt., semi-Govt. and industrial securities and in shares and 
debentures of subsidiary companies and others. 


"oa 
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The purpose of intermediation at the governmental level through 
assistance, grant credit, loans, unrequited payment, etc., in spite of 
persisting deficits in foreign transactions of the less developed or develop- 
ing countries and the falling external value of currency asa eonsequence 
thereof, is to arrest the corroding effect on the relation between the 
disposable goods demanded and the disposable goods supplied on inter- 
national scale. ` On the other hand, intermediation by private institutions 
inthe resources, processing and servieing industries indicates a process 
of backward integration. The produetive field has come under the vortex 
of industrial production of the advanced countries insofar as any restric- 
tions on the import of intermediate goods in the advanced countries will 
cause disturbance in the less developed countries. The large amount of 
equity holding abroad equally reveal an attempt by the foreigners at their 
colonising pursuit. The bank or discount rate, as a consequence of inter- 
mediation by financial organisations and partly by private institutions, 
show strong correlation. The wholesale price has also higher correlation 
with the international pricing system. The correlation data also indicate 
considerable reduction of risk in the equity market. The following table 
shows the correlation coefficient data, worked out on the basis of informa- 
tion óbtained from various issues of International Financial Statistics : 


India's International Correlation with 


Industrial ^ Wholesale Share Price Bank/Discount 


Production Price Index Index Rate 
1953—61 

U.K., | .9781 .8438 8944 ^ — .4864 
U.S.A. | .9079 .9294 .. 8336 . 6197 . 
France .9323 .9645 8355 ` .8750 
Switzerland n.a .1390 — 0 0 7 .1195 
W. Germany .9947 .8059: — .1195 
Swedem .9983 . 1383 .8757 .8688 
Japan . 9825 .2565 — . 5810 
Austria » ..9305 .8502 .9014 .4950 
Netherlands .9868 .8338 .9204 . .5789 
Italy .9934 .3255 | ,8824 .1683 


Canada .9556 .. 4,8798 .8322 .6393 
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1962—67 — 
U.K. . * | 9834 .9580 . 8654 ° 7815 
~ U.S.A. - 990672 © _ 531 | .,9944 - .9878 
France ` | .9034  '  .8662 «9217 . 4344 
W. Germany | .9868 J ^  .8150 ` 49292 ` ^ .6110 
Switzerland 9395 — : .9557 - 4067 .3259 
Sweden | 962 ^ 9184 — : 964 ` . .9603 
Japan .8268 » 7,9758 ^ .8003 ` 2226 
Austria 9567.  ::|  .9638 ... 1565 .6736 
Netherlands | .9224 — 9350 DU 9444. .7699 `- 
Italy > .| .7848 8232 + 4266 ` zb 
Canada . .8608 9714 | 4524 — — 8372 
| : . , 1768—74 i B 

UK.’ 8226 . 56447. © 7611 6618 — 
U.S.A. 1.7647. 3.9946. .^ 4163 ^ .3664 
France . .9901 | 7.9621 * .8823 |. 07341 
. W. Germany 9681 ^  : 9595 . .3924 —3545 
Switzerland ` 9586 |. .9928 ` .2894 .7146 
"Sweden . ° 1.9609 ` ,9778 e 337 ^. .6325 ` 
Austria. .9912 (8748: ' .8066 ' .6758 
Japan 9562 , 59597 ' 76951 | .4881 
Netherlands 9802 — 9947 . 4735. -— .4183 
Italy  —— 9283 - ; .9912 ' .0449 (6167 


Canada 9878 | 983 ^" $ .5921 "1549 


The data on short-term and long-term interest rates have not been 
presented in the (table, as no perfect correlation could be observed. It 
indicates that mability of capital between .developed countries and the 
less developed countries is not very much manifest as is observed in the 
capital markets of the developed countries. : This provides scope for the 
movement of speculative capital in the less developed countries. However, 
due to some constraints, movement is restricted (Guha and Gupta, 1977). 


Further, the| correlation’ coefficients, as worked out above, also 
signify that the Indian market has been brought within the whirl of 
international inflationary spiral. -The economic instability in the less 
developed or developing countries is, therefore, due to the “reflection of 
the business cycle: in the industrial world: or the conse ione of 
autonomous inflationary policies" (Haberler, 1966). 
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` It appears from the foregoing discussion that the pattern of inter 
mediation, the rate, at which the Indian economy is getting inter- 
nationalized, high correlation with the advanced economics of the world, 
and the introduction of intermediate technology point to the fact that 
neither the state. enterprise nor. inspid private capital has the competence 
to match the powerful international firms of the advanced countries. 
*Colonialism is the problem. of the less-developed countries where both 
state enterprise and private capital are very week and are in no way a 
match for the powerful business organisations ofthe advanced world. 
In the coming competition between European and US corporations, the 
markets of the third world will be an important battle ground, because 
the.stakes wil be not only the limited maikets of Africa, Latin America, 
and Asia, but oligopoly equilibrium in the developed world itself." 
(Hymer and Rowthorn, 1970). 
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- BOOK REVIEW 
THE UNIVERSE OF COLOUR : MODERN WESTERN 
AND ANCIENT INDIAN PERSPECTIVES 


By Tapo Nath Chakravarti, M.A., Formerly Reader, Centre of Advanced 
Study, Department of Ancient Indian History and Culture, College of Arts, 
University of Calcutta. Pages 462 printed on maplitho paper of double 
Demy size, cloth-bound. Published by Putul Chakravarti, 7, Ram Chandra 
Maitra Lane, Calcutta-700005 ; Printed by Sri K. K. Roy, Navana Printing 
Works Private Ltd. Calcutta-700013; Price :—Rs. 125.00, $ 16.00 £ 10.00. 


The book is divided into four chapters. The first chapter (Chapter I) 
entitled Light And Colour According To Modern Science (pp. 1 to 58), 
deals with the importance of the light energy. It deals with the basic 
principles underlying modern Colour-Photography, Ultra-Violet and 
Infra-Red photography, Photography of celestial bodies and aerial 
photography, X-Ray photography and photography by using Alpha, 
Beta and Gamma Rays. It deals with the principles governing our optical 
sensations producing our vision of colour. The colour ofa solid ora 
liquid substance is generally considered as a fact depending upon its own 
pigmentation and the nature of the light is absorbs. It deals with the 
seven prismatic colours and the complementary colours, with the colours 
of butterflies’ wings and peacock's tails and the French tricolore, with 
the principle known as resonance, with chemical spectroscopy, with 
Raman Effect, with the modern conception that blue stars are hotter than 
red stars, with the prevailing notion that white light isa combination 
of blue light and yellow light and yellow as a combination of red and 
green, with commonly known phenomena as the blueness of the sea and 
the blueness of sky, with coloured liquids and coloured glass, with 
water-colour painting and oil painting, etc. | 

The second chapter (Chapter IL, Pp; 59-215) entitled— Colour In 
Ancient Indian Thought And the Early Indian Conception Of Coloration. 
In Nature, deals with some names of colour found in early Hindu colour 
vocabulary, with the significance of whiteness, of blackness and of the 
gairika or the ochre colour, with the early Hindu philosophical conception 
that colour is not a superfluity in nature but an essentia! condition for the 
manifestation in a visible form of all material objects which we see around ` 
us, with our varying experiences about the colours of different objects in 
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nature according! to our changing physical ‘conditions and fundamental 
elemental princip es governing _ our processes of respiration as enunciated 
by Pataiijali in his Yogasütra and according to our varying physical condi- 
tions, positions and moods. It deals with Parinamaváda or the doctrine 
of the eventual N of all things in the liniverse of matter and with the 
fundamental differences existing between the modern scientific conception 
and the ancient | Hindu conception about. the colourlessness of clean 
natural water and in the matter of inclusion of the white and the 
black ‘colour in the ‘category of main colours. It deals with the 
underlying principlesat the root of our changing likes and dislikes for 
objects of this or; that colour, with our rupasakti and rüpünubhüti and 
with the different sentiments evoked according to Bharata's Natyasastra, 
by différent colours. It deals with the wave theory according to ihe 
ancient Hindu. conception: It discusses thé early Hindu conception of 
Paficabhüta or of the five fundamental elements in nature, of Paficatan- 
matra or .of the|five kinds of sensory experiences and of Trigunatmika 
Prakrti or of the three innate constituent underlying principles guiding as 
hidden active age ts all sentient beings and other objects i in nature. 


The third hapter (Chapter IID) entitled — Colour In. The Light Of 
Modern Ideology (Pp. 216 to 303) deals with Vibgyor or the seven 
commonly know prismatic colours and. the number of colours distin- 
guishable by human eyes. It deals with various colour theories labelled 
as theories of trichromatism and theories of tetrachromatism. It discusses 
the Aristotelian conception of colour, Goethe’s.. view about colour and 
Leonardo da Vinci 's four- colour theory, the colour theories of Helmholtz, 


Hering, Ladd an Woodworth, Ladd-Franklin, Edrige-Green, McDougall | 






and so on. It deals with modern theories about our sensations. of 
whiteness, of blackness or darkness, our experiences of six: elementary, 
colours and six co plementary colours, positive and negative after-images . 
of colour, the thre dimensions of colour namely hue, tone and intensity, 
the warm colours and the cold colours, film colour and the surface colour 
and the pictorial, the plastic and the carving use of colour. It deals with 
the modern physicists’ conception of colour as a continuous rectilinear. 
physical series of ethereal vibrations of different. wave-lengths and the 
modern physiologi al and psychological conception of colour as forming a 
kind ofcircular séries having à characteristic lack of continuity and the. 
modern conception of colouring as being nothing else than a mere division 
: | in terms -of graduated colour. - It deals with modern. 
théories about coldur-blindness and. has in it a few. bits of, broad informa-. 
tion about modern  chromo-therapy or. chromopathy. 
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The fourth chapter (Chapter IV, Pp. 304 to 441) entitled: Colour 
In The Light Of Ancient Indian Ideology, shows that, ideas - about colour 
were mostly derived from natural objects as. revealed by names of colours 
found in early Sanskrit vocabulary. It describes. some interesting poetic 
imáges used by Banabhatta i in his Kadambari for describing the colourful 
aspects of nature. It contains some information about the general charac- 
teristics of early Indian coloured pictures, wall-paintings,, pictures on 
wooden boards and canvas, etc. We find here references to the Ragamala 
pictures or the coloured pictures depicting the different Ragas and Rüginis 
as described in works dealing with ancient Indian Hindu music and.to 
Rasacitras or portraits evoking by their colourful symbolic appeal different 
kinds of sentiments in human mind as prescribed i in Bharata’ s Natyasastra; 
to Dhilicitra ‘or pictures usually portrayed on the floor with coloured: 
powder like that of Sali rice and to citras or other kinds of representations 
of the pictoríal art. It deals with the, abstract vision and.the realistic 
vision in early Indian art as defined and formulated inthe Visnudharmottara 
and in the Silparatna. It has in it discussions of the five primary. 
colours or colours of pure tone and of mixed colours as used by the: 
painters: and dyers, in early days in India. . Tt has in it references to the 
sadahga or the six limbs of ancient .Indian art as pointed out by 
Yasodhara in his commentary, to the use of colours in works of ancient 
Indian art in a symbolic | sense and more often of local colour for 
descriptive purpose, to the idéals followed by the artists in early:days in. 
India for depicting things seen (drsta) and things not seen .(adrsta), to: 
the five distinct types of white and twelve varieties of dark :colour as 
desribed in the Visnudharmottara. We find in this chapter elaborate 
directions as given in Tàntric works like. the Tantrasara, for colouring” 
by giving appropriate colours to the different parts of the mystic 
diagrams drawn on the altars like Yogapitha, Bhadrakapitha, ` etc. 
used for performing esoteric Tantric rites. We find reference to the 
- Tantric conception that each letter (matrka varna) of the Sanskrit 
alphabet when correctly pronounced’ produces a vibration and an 
intonation which brings to our sub-conscious inner mind the faint image 
of a distinct kind of colour (varna). We-find here broad indications -of 
the use of coloured light in some ‘verses of the Atharvaveda for curing 
certain human ailments like exposure to the red rays of the rising sun a£ 
dawn with its germ-killing. and gasric trouble.curing action on human 
body and the beneficial effects on human health produced by exposure in 
the evening to white moonlight during autumn and by drinking the milk 
of a milch cow of red colour. According to the Paradasamhita and the 
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Rasendrasárasamgraha, the continual sight of fluid mercury or of 
dull-white quicksilver acts as a remedy for many kinds of human ailments. 
We find in this chapter discussions about day-blindness and night-blindness 
(Naktandhata), about colour-blindness and abnormalities in the matter 
of our colour-vision produced according to Madhavakara’s Nidanam 
the Carakasamhita and SuSruta’s Uttaratantra by abnormalities in the 
matter ofany one of our own three inherent bodily humours called 
vayu, pitta and kapha, by diseases like epilepsy, jaundice, glaucoma, etc., 
and by a process of; gradual physical decay due to old age when our days 
are numbered. There are discussions here and there in this chapter as 
given in Tantric wo ks, i in works on Hindu astrology and in works like 
Varahamihira’s ' rhatsarhhità, Some$vara's Manasollasa, Pratima- 
laksanam, etc, of the favourable or the auspicious and the unfavourable 
colours and characteristics of the images of, deities, of the flame of the 
sacrificial fire, of heavenly stars and planets, of precious stones like 
diamond, ruby, emerald; sapphire, cats's-eye, pearl, coral etc., of the 






colour of dress and garments used by men.and women during the different 


seasons of the year and of the favourable and the unfavourable physical 
characteristics and |bodily complexions of men and women. There is 
refernce in this chapter to the statement in Kumárila Bhatta’s Mimarhsa 
. Slokavàrtika that there is only orie fundamental colour in this universe 
and in this connection we find reference to the early Indian philosophical 
conception that the diversity of colours in nature is due to the 
disintegration caused by ethereal vibrations of the integral white colour 
that we find in ordinary natural sunlight. There is reference in this 
Chapter to a statement found in an unpublished work dealing with 
Mimamnsa philosophy that vibrations are produced i in nature on account 
of the forward andthe backward marches, that is to say, on account of 
reflection and refraction of rays of light as ‘a result of the diverging, 


converging, projecting and superimposing tendencies of waves of light. 


Light, an electromagnetic disturbance, sometimes behaving as waves and 


sometimes as corpuscles, is a mystery according to the modern scientific. 


conception and equally mysterious is the .phenomenon of colour. 
According to the eld 1 Vedanta philosophy, darkness is not a state 


of colourlessness caused by negation of light. , After the fourth chapter’ 


the book presents a 
an alphabetical Index (pp. 449 to 460). For anyone interested in the 





significance and the |use of colour in -ancient ds the book contains 


valuable information and stimulates further reading. 


—Niranjan Goswami, Curator. Aaa Museum . 


comprehensive Bibliography (p. 443 to 448) and 
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Í REMEMBER, I REMEMBER 


By Prof. Sasi Bhusan Das. Ray & Ray Co., 30/15, Selimpur Road, | 
Calcutta-31, 1978. [Price : Rs. 20j- (Library edition] 


This denm octavo size book (pp. 100) of 22 ‘prose-poems in English 
by Mr. S. B. Das,a retired Professor of English is in several respects, a 
noteworthy and cónspicuous publication which makes a striking and 
poignant appeal to a reader, as its very first reading particularly to his 
imagination and sentiments by presenting an initation of matter-of-fact ` 
reality which in some form or other, confronts him in everyday life. This 
‘rule .of' prose-poems displays a praiseworthy command ‘of a foreign | 
author over English and richness of his poetic style in simple and imagery 
and appealing rhythm and symphony despite lack of rhyming. Further, it 
is pregnant with ideas and thoughts underlying the germinal contents of ` 
poems which afford glimpses of the writer's life-view (‘Lebens-anschauung’ 
to use a philosophical term.) A few typical observations are made below 
by way of illustration. 

. Inthe very first poem “I remember, I remember" which is full of 
pathos, and after which the book is named, the writer recalls the days of 
his boyhood which he spent at his native place on the banks of a river 
which played a vital, integral role in his life as he began to mature, and 
the river of his life, to use his symbol and metaphor, has glaved as quietly 
as even through his verses, at it were in vision. He feels apprehensive 
that the poetin him died a premature death and underwent a Pheenix 
rebirth (pp.5-25). Inspired by wanderlust, (yearning for travel) he thinks 
that presumably he has been making unwarranted incursions into various. 
realms inclusive of the land of literatüre. But it would be appropriate 
to say that he has been singing his poetic songs like a *Wander-Vogel' 
(flying bird) whose melody appeals to others as well. He is not a pessi- 
mist, but he appears to be confronted with the problem of meaning or 
rather with the meaning of meaning as “thè things as they are in reality 
always escape you” (p.11) ; and- he feels: that this meaning lies with his 
Guardian Angel (p. 11). ; Í 

Here and there, these are reminiscences of thoughts of our Vedic 
seers and those of: certain great poet-philosophers, native and foreign. 
The writer illustrates poetry as emanating— i 

Out of the chaos and darkness that had prevented 
In the world before the great cormos began 
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The divine spark repeated itself in the mind of men. 
And thus poetry, the poet's universe had it's birth. (p 15) | 


In the sublime N salya sükta of the Rgveda (X.129) the germinal thought 
occurs that ‘there: was neither non- ‘Being, nor Being there ; was neither 
atmosphere nor {heaven which is the Beyond.........There was neither ` 
. death nor immortality... . whence this creation pm arisen, whether.He 
founded it or did not, hé who in the highest firmament is its surveyor, 

He only knows r else He knows not.” 


"a 





| *Elsewhere he dwell on the birth of poetry : 
In the silence of the soul, the depths of the Psyche 
‘All creative thoughts are born.” on X D 17) 


Verily, the germ of one ’s inspiring ihe thoughts hein the: depths of the 
Psyche embedded in the unconscious as the eminent psychologist, C. G. 
Jung (1875- -1961) has aptly demonstrated. , (cf. Die Beziehungen zu den 
]ch.u.d. Unbewussten, and ‘Yon den Wurzeln deer Bewsstseins. (The 
- Relations to ago and to the unconscious. Out of Roots of consciousness). 


.The writer's optimum .pervades the entrie work, especially i in the 
poem ‘pattern’ wherein he states. | 


But. pattern is there in the Universe I ! 

Patte n in the movement of stars, sun and the planets 

Patte ns in the rainbow colours as in the wings ofthe. ` 
Butte flies .. g à RE (p29). 2... 






Even 'the mad ance' (depicted on the cover) which the poet says 
that the ‘danced with death’ and in which ‘whole creation joined us’ (p 23) 
is reminiscent of|the dance of dissolution (pralaya-nrtya) which the God 
Siva danced on the lap of the sustaining deity of the universe, viz., Parvati,’ 
by way of re-creation. Again, like Dr. Faust of Goethe, the greatest poet 
pholosopher of the 19th Century he writes inan agnostic vein— -` 


Soul? You cannot speake of Sóul—can you ? ET 
You had now. Had you, you modern Dr. Faustus? (p 28) 


There is a note of despondency as. well in some poems ; as he says: - 


But soon I find that my song however sweet to me - _ 
Seeméd but a medley of discordant notes to others . 

To whom it was no song but a dreadful noise (p 25) 

“My tale from birth to death is a tale of obscurity - 

Redeemed in the interval by a loud noise | EE 
Both literally and figuratively” — (p.40), 
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“Do you hear me? Do you remember my voice ?" 

‘The voice of a lonely man crying in the wilderness’ (p 42) 
He writes about his life in a philosophical vein to the effect 

Life is a journey from obscurity to obscurity (p. 78) 


Poets are categorized by him as visionary idealists. 


“They are the dreamers of dreams: and the builders of 
castles in the air..... , (p. 46) 


But he would, however continue to sing the song of life, undaunted 
by the fear of death which would cut him off permanantly from life ; and 
his ambition is 


So live it and love it and create and scatter the flowers of 
Science and song .......« | (p. 37) 


The writer echoes and reechoes his massage like the great poet Kālidāsa 
through a cloud messenger (Meghadütam) ; but he feels apprehension 
that the ‘Rain God’ might be deaf, as Deaf wasthe nearly unrealised 
*Nachbar Gott' (Eng. tr.—Neighbour God of Rilke (1875-1926), the great 
German poet-philosopher (cf. Sonnette an Orpheus, Eng. tr. Sonnets to 
Orpheus) Like another eminent thinker, Nietzsche (1844-1900) who 
indulged in writing prose-poetry in his inimitable style, the present writer 
feels annoyed with the ‘rabble’ (Nietzsche's phrase, der Poebel) and he 
proclaims that 


‘If Christ were to come on earth a thousand times 
A thousand times he would be hanged on a tree’ (p. 67) 


To sketch he borrowed from Kalidasa and feels : 


We are all yaksas in exile 

Under the curse of life and living 

Left with the rain clouds as our massenger 
' Of Love...... ..' (p. 69) 


But in the depths of his soul he listens to *murmur of music' resonant in 
Nature and realizes his ‘Kinship with Nature’. (p. 70) 


It may aptly be observed that this work is worthy of a conspicuous 
place in a library of any type whether public or a private one of a 
bibliophile. 


—Dr. H. K. De Chaudhuri, Dharmatattvacharya (Vrindavan) 
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ANALYTICAL STUDY OF ABHIDHARMAKOSA ^ 
Sukomal.Chaudhuri, Sanskrit College, Carta, 1976, xiv-+249, Rs. 35. 00. 
The Abhidearmakosa . (AK) of Vasubandhu. | occupies a | very 


important position in Buddhist literature. It gives a concise- account 
of the Abhidharmika tenets which were recorded in the Mahavibhasa 


in the 2nd century A.D., and were elaborated in the Jfünaprasthüna 


of Katyáyaniputra, the Prakaranapüda of. Vasumitra, the Vijfiánakáya 
of Devéarmà, the .Dharmaskàndha Sariputra, the Prajfaptisastra of 
Maudgalyàyana, the Dhàütukaya of Pirna and the Sangitiparydya of 
Mahakausthila. The Abhdharmikas reduce the world to 75 kinds .of 
discrete ,entities, technically called dharma, AK provides us with a 
detailed discussion of these dharma-s in about 600 verses that are 


divided into eight chapters called: KoSasthdna. Vasubandhu üsüally 


adheres to the Kagmira school of Vaibhàgikas, though on some occassions 
he endorsed the views of the Santrantikas. He also refers to the veiws. 
of other Buddhist: sects,” and his conclusions are usually based on 
sound logic and scriptural evidence. His erudition and impartiality 


. are exemplary; and for this reason, AK ‘and Vasubandhu's, auto-. 


commentary on it, called Abhidharmakosabhdsya (AKB) have become. 
authentic sources of Abhidharmika tenets to the majority of subsequent 
Buddhists. 


' Jt is small, wonder that AK has attracted the attention of 
eminent scholars like Poussin, Stcherbatsky and Takakusu. But their 
work is based mainly on Chinese and Tibetan versions of AK and 
allied literature. Vaibhdsika Daríana, a. book in Bengali by Anaànta 
Kumar Bhattacharya is: also based on AK and ‘Sphutartha, a 


commentary by Yasomitra on AKB. In the recent past, the texts of 


AK :and AKB, as well as Abhidharmasamuccaya of Asahga and- 
Abhidharmadipa have appeared in print, and allied texts like Jřāna- 
prasthana have been restored from their chinese versions. A. fresh- 
study.of AK in the light of the new materials was thus a- desideratum, ` 

and Dr. Chaudhuri’s book has fnlfilled the long-felt need. 


' The book under review.has eleven parts. The first one, introductory 
in nature, provides an account, of AK and allied literature, indicates : 
the place of AK in Abhidharma literature, narrates how -the study 
of AK spread in India and abroad, determines the date and authorship 
of AK, gives a list of the other warks of Masur 22 and ends with. 


C. R.—20 
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discussion of the language and style of AK. The introduction is useful 
and exhaustive, and the treatment of the date and authorship of AK 
deserves special mention. Frauwallner-has pointed out that Vasubandhu, 
the author of |AK, ‘is. later than . Vasubandhu, the author of 
Vijiaptimátratasiddhi. Dr. Chaudhuri has’ lent further support to 
the view of Frauwallner by citing internal evidence from AKB. The 
second part gives a resume of the eight Kosasthanas of AK, and the 
remaining parts undertake a faithful, detailed and well-documented | 
study of the same. Due to limitations of space, the reviewer proposes 
to give a short account of the Kofasthánas, -where from the readers 
may have a rough idea of the book under review. 








aging called Dhatunirdesa, states the purpose of 
It is maintained by Vasubandhu that without a 
proper discernment: of the dharmas, no one can escape from the painful 
cycle of rebirth, and that his purpose is ‘to help people who seek . 
emancipation. He, then proceeds to, describe the dharmas, and to 
classify them according to different criteria. Among the 75 dharmas,, 
72 are constituted (samskrta), i.e. produced by causes ( hetu) and 
conditions (pratyaya), while the rest are unconstituted (asemskr:a). The 
dharmas are further classified as impure (sdsrava) and pure (andsrava). 
They have also been classified under five Skandhas, twelve Ayatanas 
and eighteen Dhatus. The reasons for classifying. the dharmas in. 
different ways has also been stated, 


The second Kosasthana, ‘called JIndriyanirdeSa, deals with the 
nature of twenty-two  indriyas. The: term . “indriya” usually means 
sense-organ,. and the Sankhya schoolincludes under it organs of action 
( Karmendriyas) as well. In AK, however,. indriya stands for a 
predominating factor, and apart from the six traditionally recognized 
indriyas it recognizes sixteen more indriyas, which are not sense-organs. . 
The Sankhya theory of- Karmendriya has been rejected. Vasubandhu 
has discussed in the sequel the nature of atoms and their relation to.. 
the. indriyas. He has also discussed the nature of fortysix types of. 
conscious states (cditía) and the fourteen states that are akin to the 
conscious states, but are not related to consciousness (cit taviprayuk tas). 


The third .KoSasthaGna, called Lokanirdesa, gives an account of 
the cosmos. It. also discusses two Buddhist «doctrines of supreme 
importance—Nairdtmyavada and -Pratityasamutpdda. Nairadtmyavada 
roduces the so-called. self to the five skandhas, and thus goes against the 
Upanisadic tradition, while Pratityasmutpadq explains causation as 
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dependent origination, wherein causation turns out to be a series of 
interconnected and discrete events. Vasubandhu has, however, explained 
Pratityasamutpdda in a narrower sensé as well. For him, it'also stands 
for the twelve-linked cycle of rebirth. (rara ta, and he has discussed 
the different phases of it in minutest detail. 


The fourth Košasthana, called Karmanirdega, deals with volition and 
its effects that are responsible for rebirth. It also discusses the nature of 
Bodhisattva and the six Paramitas. 


The fifth Kasasthina, called Anufayanirdesa, contains an account 
of ninety eight kinds of passions or latent evils that are responsible for 


rebirth. It also discusses the four versions of Sarvastivdda as proposed by 


Dharmatrata, Ghosaka, Vasumitra and Buddhadeva. ' 


The sixth Kofasthana, called Pudgalamárganirdesa, deals with the 
noble ones and the noble path of emancipation. It also provides us with 


a detailed and penetrating discussion of the four cardinal truths of 


Buddhism and their different aspects. 


The seventh KoSathana, called Jf jinanirdesa, gives a detailed account 
of the ten types of knowledge (jfidna). It also discusses the various forms 
of higher knowledge (abhijfia), extraordinary powers of Buddha ( avenika- 
dharma) and miracles (pratihárya). | 


The eighth Košašthana, called Sanapattinirdeša, deals with different 
kinds of meditation and spiritual attainments. In Pudgalavini$caya, an 
appendix to this Kosasthana, Vasubandhu has upheld Nairdtmyavada by. 
rejecting the Vatsiputriya view that the self is something « over and above 
the Skandhas. 


As expected the book dudes review sie follows AK, AKB aid 


Sphutárthà. ‘It is not, however, a mere paraphrase of those texts. Dr. 


Chaudhuri has judiciously utilized the relevant literarture (both primary 
and secondary) and he has added some interesting and. illuminating 
remarks. For example, he has pointed out that for the Sthavirádins, 
Akasa sometimes stood for a ubiquitous and eternal entity that does not 
obstruct matter, while in other cases it meant empty space. . He has also 
discussed the dispute between the Sthaviravadins and thé Sarvastivadins 
on this issue (p. 73). He has also noted that the concept of atom is 
absent in Pali Abhidhamma literature, and that it appears for the first time 
in the Mahavibhàásá: (pp 103-104). On p. 189 he underlines the fact that 
in Buddhist literature, Jñaána has been identified with Prajfd. - This is a 
significant feature of Buddhism; for in other- schools of Indian 
Philosophy, J ñana stands for cognition as such, and includes in its ken 
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illusion, doubt anc non-perceptual ecror—which can never be regarded 
as Prajna. | i 


The Abhidharmikas have classified the dharmas in various ways, and. 
at times, the classifications become complicated and bewildering.- 
Dr. Chudhuri has provided the reader with a number of charts and tables 
that are of much help in comparing. and comprehending these 
classification. Another welcome. feature of the book is the comparison 
of Theravada and Abhidharmika views on a number of issues. 


The author has earned the gratitude of all serious students of Buddhism 
for providing them with a dependable and through going account of AK. 
The following points of criticism should not, therefore, détract from the 
importance of the book in any way : x 


(ü On p.15 of this- book, Abhidharmahrdya has been ascribed to 
Dharma$ri, but on p.103, the .same work has been: ascribed to 
Dharmottara. Dharmottara has also been said to be chronologically 
earlier than Vasuba dhu (p. 103),and this is not correct. 


(ii) While important doctrines like Pratityasamutpada, Nairatmya- 
yada, E Lak sananyathatva etc. have been accurately stated, 
no in-depath choy wa analysis of ‘them has been undertaken: We 






Hope that the author will take up this task ina future publication. 


(Qi), ` Dr. Cha Idhuri has utilised Pradhan's edition of AKB, which i is 
at times in ' disagr ement with ' the readings adopted in Yasomitra' S 
Sphutüratha. Recently, a ‘co-ordinated edition of AK, AKB and 
Sphuiürtha -has been prepared. by Dwarikadas Sastri (Bauddhabharati, 
Varanasi, 4 vols. 1970-73), which, in the opinion of the reviewer, often 
gives better readings of AKB. . Besides, the readings of AK accepted by 
Dr. Chaudhuri sometimes differ from .the readings accepted by Sastri. 


Two instances of such disagreement may be discussed here. ` 


‘The second A mistich of EE VIII. 4 in Sastri's edition i is as 
follows : 








- Adrstatt air nirávagrahih krtám 
LU U  Kutàárki aih $asanametadákulam//. ` 


On p. 63, Dr. Chaud uri reads 'svayam' and 'éasanam&kulam. kein in 
place. of ‘krtam? and 1$asanametadákulam' respectively. Both the readings 
fit into the Vamsasthavila meter, and there is thus nothing to choose: 
between them on metrical grounds. Yasomitra’s commentary is also of 
not much help. ut the.. word ‘svayam’ appears . to be somewhat 
redundant, and ‘krtam’ seems to be better in this oor 


— ———  -- 
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Similarly, AK. VIII. 42 in Sastri's edition is as follows : 
Gate hi $àntim paramam svayambhuvi 
Svayambhuvah sasanadhurdharesu ca/ 
Jagatyanathe ganaghatibhirmalaih 
NiramkuSam svairam ihadya caryatc//. 


On p. 63, Dr. Chaudhuri adopts the readings ‘Sdsanadharakesu,’ 
‘sunaghatakairmalaih’ and ‘niramkuSaeh.’ Once again, metrical consider- 
ations are not of any help, and Yasomitr’s commentary furnishes no clue 
about the first two variants. But the Sphutdriha reads ‘niramkusam’ 
instead of ‘niramkuSaih,’ and at least on this point, Sastri's reading seems 
to be better. The author may consult Sastri’s edition when the next 
edition of his book is prepared. 


(iv) The author says on p.1 that the Pudgalaviniscaya “seems to be 
a later addition or on appendix (parisista) to chapter VIII.” This is 
confirmed by the colophon of Sphutarthd on  Pudgalaviniscaya, which 
runs as “Acarya yaSomitra krtayam Sphutarthayam Abhidharmakoéga- 
vyakhyayam astamam Koégasthanam samaptam”’ (Sastri’s edition vol. 4), 
It is, therefore, difficult to understand why Dr. Chaudhuri subsquently 
treats Pudgalaviniscaya as a separate Kosasthàna (pp. 63, 227). 


| —Prabal Kumar Sen 
Lecturer, Philosophy Dept. Calcutta University 


EDITOR'S PAGE: 
Some Things Considered. 


Due to power cut, we are a bit behind schedule of publication. We . 
hope our readers will bear with us especially when energy crisis is a world- 
wide phenomenon. 


On 31st December 1978, Dr. Sushil Kumar Mukherjee retired as 
Vice-Chancellor of this University. He was Chief Editor of this magazine 
too. Reluctant to accept any official position, Dr. Mukherjee has 
devoted himself in his research study in agriculture. Mr. Arun Roy, 
Pro-Vice-Chancellor for Business Affairs is officiating as Vice-Chancellor. 
. He has a long chequred career in this University. 


The new Calcutta University Bil is in the offing. It is 
aimed at democratization of the whole system. It will be more 
broad-based and representative in character. Opinions are e elicited 
now on the Bill. j 


‘Dr. R. K. Poddar, Pro- Vice-Chancellor: for Academic Affairs was 
on a short visit to France in the month of October-November 1978. 
His tour was meant for research work at CURS-Lab., Gif-Sur-Yuette, 
near Paris. | 


Calcutta University observed Anti-Apartheid Convention last month. 
Many teachers and students participated in it. Apartheid is a stigma 
on civilization and in the fitness of things call. was given to remove it.. 
Broadly speaking, Apartheid is prevalent in the economic sphere too 
where class antagonism is rampant. This economic Apartheid is the 
result of class conflict and forerunner of colour Apartheid. Only a 
class-less society can usher iñ an egalitarian social order where no Apar- 
theid based on wealth, colour and caste cam betraced. Looked at that 
light Apartheid is a universal phenomenon. We, shall soon bring out a 
Special Number on Apartheid. We are waiting for the MSS. | 


. Prof. Nirmal Bose, M.L.A., and a member of the University Council 
visited America and Brazil in August-September 1978 in connection with - 
International Political Science Association etc., Dr. Sisir Kumar Das of 
English Department of this University visited Norway, Sweden, Denmark, 
and Holland in connection with the presentation of a paper at the Ninth 
World Congress of Linguistics held at Uppsala University last year. 
Dr. Sushil Chowdhury, Professor, Islamic History and Culture is still in 
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London on a study leave for one year. Mrs. Chowdhury (Mahasweta), 
who also teaches inthe Philosophy Department, has recently joined him. 
Dr. Sibjiban Bhattacharyya, Sri B. N. Seal Professor of Mental and Moral 
Philosophy is y it to return from Australia and New Zealand. Dr. Amalesh 
Tripathi, Professor, Modern History: Department, has -been nominated 
Member, University Grants Commission. Dr. Mohit Bhattacharyya has 
joined the pos of Centenary Professor of Public Administration here. 
He comes from Indian Institute of Public Administration (11PA), New 
= Delhi. Dr. Sarkari. Prasad Basu has won the Sahitya Akademi Award 
for his monumental work, Vivekananda, O Samakalin Bharat (Vivekananda 
and Contemporary. India). Dr. Chittaranjan Basu Ph.D., of Goenka 
College of Commerce and, of this University has been awarded D.Lit 
degree of this University for his painstaking work “Central Banking i in a 
planned economy : the Indian experiment”. If I am not incorrect, perhaps 
he is the first recipient of D.Lit in Commerce subject in this University. 
His thesis has been published by prestigious Tata-Maceraw Hill Publishing 
Co. Dr. Subim | Kumar Mukherjee, Surendranath Professor of Political 
Science of this University has been appointed ‘Vice-Chancellor, Kalyani 
University. This|scribe had the privilege to study under him. 


Amita Dutt stood first class first in’ English this year. She isa 
renowned danceuse. | 


In Editor's Page column, somethings of the University, not, all 
things, are considered. For all things, there is the annual report. Butin 
somethings tóo, Some vital things may be left out. Apology: This 
quarterly brief resumé of the-events and activities of the University is 
done on the basis of memory of a mind. Further, hunian mind, as you 
know, sometimes distracts from formal mundane existence and discends 
ard sinks in morose state, especially when one suffers loss i in terms of 
dearest person. E did happen to me recently. 
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